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1 “What  will  Congress  do?”  is  being  asked  all  over  this  country  and  even  beyond  its 

- confines.  It  is  our  manifest  duty  to  the  people  and  to  ourselves  to  answer  that  question 

^ 80  plainly  that  no  one  need  misunderstand  our  meaning. 
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SPEECH  OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  McCLEARY. 

Mr.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota  said : . . . • 

Mr.  Chairman  : It  is  no  derogation  of  the  ability  and  no  disrespect  to  the  person- 
ality of  any  of  the  very  able  and  eloquent  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  “ free- 
silver”  side  of  this  controversy  to  say  that  high-water  mark  was  reached  on  that 
side  of  the  discussion  last  Saturday  by  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague  [Mr. 
Towne].  This  has  been  conceded  on  all  sides.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
i say  that  his  speech  is  the  greatest,  not  only  of  this  session  but  of  any  session,  that 
has  been  made  on  that  side  of  the  question.  As  a friend  of  the  speaker,  I rejoice 
with  him  in  the  honors  thus  bestowed  upon  him  ; and  as  a citizen  of  the  great  North 
Star  State,  I am  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a son  of  hers  of  whom  these  ihwffs  have 
been  said. 

This  speech  of  my  colleague  has  made  a profound  impression  on  thi»  floor, 
arousing  with  its  clarion  tones  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  free-silver  cohorts,  and 
causing  many  a sound  money  man  to  pause  in  doubt.  It  will  be  printed  in  immense 
quantities  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land.  And  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a lover  of  truth  and  of  my  country,  I deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  expose  the  fallacies 
and  refute  the  conclusions  of  my  colleague’s  argument. 

Personal. 

It  is  proper  to  say  at  the  outset,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  my  personal  concern  in  the 
result  of  this  discussion  is  simply  that  of  any  other  citizen  of  the  Republic.  We  are 
all  greatly  interested  in  securing  an  early,  righteous,  and  final  decision  of  this 
O question.  Nor  are  my  personal  fortunes  in  any  special  way  at  hazard.  Through 
two  campaigns  this  has  been  the  leading  question  in  my  district.  All  the  arguments 
now  advanced  by  my  colleague  have  twice  been  soberly  weighed  by  the  good  people 
whom  I have  the  honor  to  represent.  Before  my  colleague  had  begun  seriously  to  think 
on  this  question,  the  citizens  of  the  Second  Minnesota  district  had,  with  their 
characteristic  foresight  and  intelligence,  given  it  full,  frank,  and  thorough  consider- 
ation ; and  they  had  twice,  I am  proud  to  say,  rendered  their  verdict  by  increasing 
majorities  in  favor  of  a sound  and  stable  currency. 

It  is  but  fair  to  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  just  stated, 
it  had  been  my  purpose  to  address  the  House  briefly  on  another  and  more  advanced 
phase  of  the  money  question.  But  complying  with  the  urgent  requests  of  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  House,  who  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we  have  thought  this 
question  out  pretty  thoroughly  in  the  Second  Minnesota  district,  I have  concluded 
(although  the  time  for  preparation  has  been  very  short)  to  make  the  speech  of  my 
colleague  the  basis  of  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Blind  Men  of  Indostan. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  reminded  of  the  poem  of  that  wittiest 
and  wisest,  that  keenest  and  kindest  of  men,  John  G.  Saxe,  a poem  that  we  all  read 
* in  our  boyhood,  entitled  The  Six  Blind  Men  of  Indostan,  who  “ went  to  see  the  ele- 
phant, though  all  of  them  were  blind,”  Their  curiosity  had  been  aroused  in  relation 
to  the  famous  animal,  and  each  was  anxious  to  learn  what  it  was  “like.”  In  group- 
ing around,  one  grasped  its  tail  and  thought  the  elephant  “ like  a rope  the  next 
embraced  its  giant  leg,  and  thought  it  “ like  a tree”;  another  seized  its  writhing 
trunk,  and  thought  it  “ like  a snake  ”;  and  each  of  the  others  happening  to  come  in 
touch  with  a different  part  of  the  elephant’s  anatomy,  had  a different  idea  of  the 
animal’s  appearance.  And  over  those  differences,  the  poet  tells  us, 

They  argued  loud  and  long[ ; 

Each  being  partly  in  the  right. 

Though  all  of  them  were  wrong. 

To  us  who  are  blessed  with  eyesight  their  petty  contentions  seem  almost  pitiable. 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  where  their  differences  arose.  No  doubt  each  was  sincere  in  his 
opinion  and  each  was  in  possession  of  a portion  of  the  truth.  Had  each  been  modest 
enough  to  realize  his  own  narrowness  of  information  and  earnest  enough  to  push  his 
investigations  as  far  as  possible  before  venturing  an  opinion,  the  contention  would 
^ have  been  less  and  the  conception  of  truth  on  the  part  of  each  would  have  been  much 
greater. 

Had  one  of  these  blind  men  examined  not  only  the  tail,  but  also  one  or  more  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  elephant,  no  one  will  deny  that  his  opinion  as  to  the  appearance 
of  the  animal  would  have  been  more  nearly  correct  than  that  of  any  of  the  others. 
And  similarly  in  this  discussion,  the  value  of  a man’s  opinion  depends  upon  the 
breadth  of  his  view  and  his  ability  to  see  things  in  their  proper  relations  and  pro- 
portions. 
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If  I were  called  upon  to  characterize  in  a sentence  the  speech  of  my  colleague,  I 
should  say  that  it  lacks  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  several  topics  considered.  It 
offers  a superficial  view  of  many  things,  but  does  not  indicate  thorough  study  of  any. 
We  are  given  a little  (and  sometimes  very  little)  of  the  truth  on  many  points,  but  not 
enough  of  the  truth  on  any  of  them  to  warrant  one  in  drawing  important  conclusions. 
,To  carry  out  the  figure  of  the  poet,  we  are  asked  to  judge  of  the  appearance  of  an  ele- 
phant by  grasping  its  tail ; to  form  our  conception  of  a camel  by  seizing  its  leg  ; and  so 
on  through  the  menagerie.  And  in  lieu  of  further  information  on  any  point,  we  are 
regaled  by  having  a flower  of  rhetoric  held  beneath  our  nose,  under  the  soothing 
influence  of  whose  fragrance  we  temporarily  forget  that  we  are  long  on  fancy  and 

short  on  fact.  . . ...  t .u 

By  the  courtesy  of  my  colleague,  I am  permitted  to  use  this  afternoon  some  ot  the 

charts  used  by  him  in  his  speech  last  Saturday.  And  I shall  show  that  his  funda- 
mental positions  are  based  on  half-truths,' which  every  one  knows  arc  more  dangerous 
and  misleading  than  utter  falsehoods. 

Silver  and  Prices. 

I now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  my  colleague’s  chart,  which  shows  the 
'lation  in  price  between  silver  and  other  commodities. 


TOWNE’S,  A. 


— — tf/Xk'fW, 

By  means  ot  this  chart  he  endeavored  to  show  three  things  ; ^ # n»» 

1.  That,  beginning  with  1873,  there  has  been  an  “unexampled  and  ruinous  fall 

in  the  price  ot  commodities.  _ 1 r n • u 

2.  That  there  has  been  during  the  same  years  a practically  parallel  fall  in  the  price 

of  silver;  and  that  silver  is,  therefore,  an  almost  ideal  measure  of  value.  ^ 

3.  That  this  “ fall  in  prices”  has  been  the  result  of  the  so-called  “demonetization 
of  silver  ; and,  by  inference,  that  “ remonetization  ” of  silver  would  restore  prices 

to  their  former  level,  or  thereabouts.  1 • n • 

As  we  look  upon  the  chart,  our  first  impulse  is  to  say  that,  unless  its  allegations 

are  untrue,  the  inferences  of  my  colleague  are  fully  established.  But  when  we  look 
farther  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  such  a conclusion  is  wholly  unwarranted. 
We  may  admit  that  there  has  been  within  the  last  twenty  years  a fall  in  the  average 
price  of  commodities  (the  extent  of  which  is,  however,  exaggerated  to  the  eye  by  the 
method  of  drawing  the  chart);  and  we  could  admit  that  there  has  t ^ 

same  period  a fall  in  the  price  of  silver  roughly  parallel  thereto.  Indeed.  1 do  admit 
(with  an  exception  to  be  noted  later)  the  substantial  correctness  of  these  two  allega- 
tions  ; for  my  colleague  would  not  knowingly  make  any  statement  of  fact  without 
having  what  he  conceived  to  be  good  ground  for  doing  so.  The  errors  of  my  friend 
all  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  is  drawing  important  conclusions  from  premises  that 
are  too  meager  ; he  is  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  the  elephant  by  examining  its 

The  Uouble  with  my  colleague  is  one  that  is  common  to  the  whole 
silver  men  ; the  year  1873  is  to  them  what  the  year  of  the  hegira  is  to  the  Moham- 
medan, it  is  the  point  of  time  from  which  everything  is  reckoned.  But  no  legitimate 
inference  can  be  drawn  in  relation  to  these  matters  without  examining  also  the  course 
of  events  he/ore  1873,  and  making  a fair  comparison  of  the  two  series  of  facts.  If  upon 
making  such  examination  we  find  that  there  was  never  during  the  period  of  so-calle 
“ bimetallism”  a marked  fall  in  prices,  and  if  we  find  also  that  the  price  of  silver 
kept  even  pace  with  the  average  price  of  commodities  before  as  well  as  after  io73i 
then  indeed  would  candor  compel  the  admission  that  the  gentleman  s inferences  are 
well  founded.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such  investigation  reveals  a fall  in  prices 
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during  the  so-called  “ bimetallic  ” period  as  gieat  as  that  since  1873,  and  if  the  rough 
parallelism  between  the  price  of  silver  and  that  of  commodities  in  general  did  not 
exist  before  1873,  then  will  frankness  force  my  colleague  to  confess  that  his  infer- 
ences are  not  tenable,  and  that  in  common  honesty  they  must  be  abandoned. 

Let  us  Apply  the  Test. 

The  chart  to  which  I now  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  one  that  I drew 
^ since  the  speech  of  my  colleague  was  delivered.  It  shows  the  course  of  average 
^ prices  by  ten-year  periods  from  1818-27  to  1885-94.  inclusive.  The  tabic  from 
which  it  was  drawn  was  prepared  by  Augustus  Sauerbeck,  one  of  the  authorities 
^quoted  by  my  friend  in  another  part  of  his  speech.  Indeed,  in  the  first  rehearsal  of 
^this  speech,  as  delivered  by  him  in  Duluth  last  August,  and  afterward  in  other 
places,  the  gentleman  printed  this  table.  But  by  a singular  oversight //if 

into  chart  form,  This/Was  a very  unfortunate  omission.  For  had  my  friend  appre- 
ciated  the  great  importance  of  those  figures;  had  he  given  them  enough  study  to 
/ become  impressed  with  their  real  significance,  and  had  he  then  put  them  into  chart 
^^orm  and  placed  the  chart  in  juxtaposition  with  the  one  considered  by  us  a moment 
— ago,  he  would  have  saved  himself  and  his  readers  from  grievous  error. 

Mr,  Sauerbeck's  standard  of  comparison,  or  100  per  cent,  line  (represented  on  the 
chart  by  the  horizontal  line  A — A),  is  “ the  averageprice  in  London  of  forty-five  prin- 
cipal commodities  for  the  period  1867-77”  i that  is,  for  a ten-year  period  having  1873 
as  its  middle  point. 
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The  Great  Fall  in  Prices  from  1809  to  1849. 

Kven  the  most  casual  examination  of  the  chart  will  reveal  three  facts  which  are 
exceedingly  important  in  this  discussion,  namely  ; , . „ 

I.  That  in  the  period  extending  from  181S-27  to  1843-52,  twenty-five  years,  the  fall 
in  average  prices  was  practically  the  sameTSS  that  which  has  taken  place  since  1873*  And 
had  the  table  extended  back  ten  years  further  the  former  fall  would  be  seen  to  have 
been  much  the  greater^  for  prices  ranged  much  higher  for  some  years  before  1818  than 
in  that  year.  A glance  at  the  chart  will  substantiate  this  statement,  for  the  price 
line  in  1818  shows  that  it  marks,  not  the  beginning  of  a fall,  but  one  which  had  been 

for  some  time  in  progress.  i_  • r i. 

In  further  substantiation  of  the  foregoing  statement,  and  as  my  authority  tor  the 

course  of  prices  before  1818  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  line),  I quote  one  of  most 
scientific  and  impartial  writers  on  money,  one  whose  authority  on  matters  of  fact  is 
unquestioned,  the  late  Walter  Stanley  Jevons.  author  of  Money  and  the  Mechanism 
of  Exchange.  Discussing  the  varying  value  of  money  as  related  to  goods,  he  says  : 
Between  1789  and  1809  it  fell  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  54,  or  46  per  cent— 

That  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  prices  of  commodities  rose  enormously  during 
those  years.  The  committee  will  kindly  note  this  fact,  as  I shall  revert  to  it  in 


I 
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another  connection.  But  for  the  present  I desire  special  attention  to  the  succeeding 
statement  of  Mr.  Jevons  : 

From  1809  to  1849  it  [the  value  of  money]  rose  again  in  the  extraordinary  ratio  of  100  to  240,  or  by  140 
per  cent. 

That  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an  extraordinary''  fall  in  prices — a fall  at  the 
ratio  of  240  to  100 — a fall  which  in  extent  and  duration  far  exceeds  that  since  1873. 

Thus  we  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  recent  fall  in  prices  is  by  no  means  “unex- 
ampled ” in  either  scope  or  duration.  It  was  greatly  exceeded  in  both  respects  by 
the  fail  in  prices  near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  during  the  so-called  “ bimetallic  ” 
period.  And  thus  disappears  the  chief  foundation  of  ray  colleague’s  entire  argument 
and  of  the  whole  free-silver  contention. 

The  Impotence  of  Silver  to  Affect  Prices. 

2.  The  chart  is  equally  severe  on  another  very  touching  argument  of  the  free  sil- 
verites.  Silver  and  its  advocates  are  very  sympathetic,  very  anxious  to  ameliorate 
the  sad  condition  of  men  ; silver  is  claimed  to  be  able  and  willing  to  “ restore 
prices."  But  it  is  well  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  during  the  long  period 
from  1809  to  1865,  a period  marked  first  by  a trementlous  fall  aud  then  by  a great  rise 
in  prices  of  commodities,  the  price  of  silver  varied  but  slightly.  Though  silver  advo- 
cates frequently  boast  of  this  uniformity  in  the  price  of  silver  they  never  put  it  in 
connection  with  this  ether  fact.  Thus,  it  is  never  revealed  by  them  that  during  this 
long  period,  when  silver  had  “ free  access  to  the  mints,"  it  held  itself  aloof  from 
other  commodities,  impotent  alike  to  prevent  their  fall  or  to  promote  their  rise.  It 
seemed  in  its  palmy  days  to  have  none  of  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness 
ascribed  to  it  now  by  the  advocates  of  free  coinage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  “we  know  of  no  way  to  judge  the  future  but  by  the  past";  and 
judging  by  that  past  I ask  gentlemen  what  there  is  in  the  record  of  silver  when  it 
had  “free  access  to  the  mint"  that  gives  basis  for  the  hope,  so  often  expressed  by 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this  contention,  that  silver  would  under  free  coinage 
not  only  rise  in  value  itself,  but  that  in  doing  so  it  would  “help  the  friends  of  its 
lowly  days."  Judging  it  by  its  past,  even  if  free  coinage  could  perform  a miracle 
and  restore  silver  to  its  ancient  lofty  state  (on  which  point  I shall  speak  later),  are 
we  not  warranted  in  saying  that  it  would  then,  as  in  days  gone  by,  separate  itself  in 
proud  disdain  from  the  commodities  whose  company  it  now  professes  to  keep,  and 
prove  itself  incompetent  if  not  unwilling,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  affect  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  prices  of  other  commodities?  Are  not  its  present  humility  and 
willingness  to  promise  “all  manner  of  good  things"  aptly  characteriz.ed  by  Shakes- 
peare in  the  lines : 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition’s  ladder. 

Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face ; 

But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 

The  Recent  Fall  in  Prices  Did  Not  Begin  in  1873, 

3.  We  note,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  recent  fall  in  prices  did  not  begin  in  i8j^  but 
in  1865. 

When  (for  reasons  varying  with  the  persons  from  the  purest  patriotism  to  the  most 
dangerous  demagogy)  those  who  are  trying  to  foist  upon  this  country  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  as  a panacea  for  all  our  ills,  real  and  imaginary,  seek  to  establish 
their  position  by  statistics  of  average  prices  and  by  giving  the  prices  of  certain  great 
commodities  like  wheat  and  cotton,  why,  in  the  name  of  candor,  do  they  not  go  back 
at  least  a few  years  further  and  show  that,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  most  important 
items  quoted,  the  fall  in  prices  between  1865  and  1873  double  discounted  anything  in 
the  way  of  a fall  that  has  taken  place  since  1873  ; that  it  was  greater  in  those  eight 
years  than  in  a// the  years  since  ? Why,  for  example,  don’t  they  remind  the  cotton 
planter  that  the  price  of  middling  cotton  fell  (Statistical  Abstract  for  1894,  page  408) 
from  §1.015  a pound  in  1864  to  less  than  17  cents  in  1871  ? Do  they  not  possess  ade- 
quate information  on  vital  points  ? Or  are  they  willfully  suppressing  a portion  of  the 
truth,  having  a lively  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this  simple  statement  would  be 
sufficient  to  overturn  their  entire  contention  ? 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  shown  by  my  colleague’s  own  figures  that  the  fall 
in  prices  about  which  he  and  other  free-silverites  say  so  much  is  not  the  only  one  or 
even  the  great  one  of  this  century  ; that  it  did  not  begin  in  1873,  and  hence  is  not  due 
to  the  cause  to  which  they  ascribe  it ; and  that  “ free  silver,"  having  demonstrated 
in  the  past  its  incompetency  to  affect  prices  (even  if  that  had  been  shown  to  be  desir- 
able), can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  affect  them  in  the  future — these  things  hav- 
ing been  proved,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  side  could  fairly  rest  our  case  and  demand  the 
judgment  of  all  candid  men. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  men  arc  often  misled  by  nonessentials.  If  the  other  alleged 
“ arguments"  of  my  colleague  were  to  be  passed  by,  the  reason  for  silence  might  be 


misunderstood.  Moreover,  they  constitute  a part  of  the  ground  of  my  colleague’s 
faith.  And,  sir,  I have  so  high  a regard  for  my  friend  personally,  so  much  admira- 
tion for  his  native  ability,  and  so  bright  a hope  for  the  future  that  is  before  him  if  he 
renounces  what  he  himself  is  reported  to  have  called  in  the  last  campaign  “ this  free- 
silver  lunacy,"  that  I shall,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  proceed  now  to 
examine  the  other  items  of  my  colleague’s  speech. 

The  Fallacy  of  the  Method  of  Argument  by  “Averages.” 

A favorite  device  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  this  controversy  is  to  draw 
conclusions  from  tables  oi'"  average  prices."  Most  of  the  rank  and  file  do  this  in 
entire  good  faith,  never  dreaming  of  the  fallacies  that  lie  unrevealed  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  method  itself.  But  the  leaders  (who  have  the  time,  and  are  presumed 
to  have  the  talent,  to  investigate  ail  important  phases  of  the  question  to  a finality) 
owe  it  to  the  confidence  which  their  followers  repose  in  them  to  seek  earnestly  and 
report  honestly  the  whole  truth,  so  far  as  human  ken  is  able  to  discover  it. 

The  real-estate  boomers  of  a certain  State  {not  Minnesota)  used  to  announce  in  their 
circulars  to  prospective  immigrants  that  the  “average  annual  rainfall  ” was  so  many 
inches — a normal  fall.  The  settler  who  went  there  on  the  strength  of  that  statement 
found  that,  while  it  was  literally  true,  it  was  totally  misleading.  The  ''average 
annual  rainfall”  was  indeed  as  stated  ; but  the  rain  all  came  in  a deluge  within  the 
period  of  a few  weeks,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  country  was  so  dry  that 
the  crops  parched  and  perished,  and  not  even  a warranty  deed  would  hold  the  land 

itself.  ^ . . 

The  very  idea  of  an  average  implies  differences^  while  at  the  same  time  it  hides 

their  nature  and  extent. 

In  order  to  get  at  some  of  the  facts  concealed  by  the  so  frequently  quoted  tables 
of  average  prices,  I invite  attention  now  to  a few  charts  showing  graphically  the 
prices  year  by  year  of  a number  of  individual  articles.  Even  an  analysis  \ivXo  groups 
of  articles  will  enable  us  to  avoid  some  of  the  errors  incident  to  a general  average 

table.  . . / u 

These  charts  have  been  carefully  prepared  under  my  own  supervision  from  the 
famous  tables  of  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer.  the  great  German  statistician,  than  who 
there  is  no  higher  authority.  By  the  way,  I wonder  how  many  of  the  free-silver  men 
who  so  often  and  so  glibly  quote  statements  alleged  to  be  founded  on  the  Soetbeer 
tables  ever  even  saw  those  tables.  Probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand  ! Here  are 
the  famous  tables  themselves  [holding  up  a book].  They  are  given  in  the  Consular 
Report  for  December,  1887.  I feel  abundantly  repaid  far  the  solid  month  that  I spent 
last  summer  in  careful  and  painstaking  study  of  them. 

What  Soetbeer’s  Tables  Show  as  to  Certain  Important  Articles. 

These  tables  are  based  on  the  prices  of  100  principal  articles  at  Hamburg,  and  14 
leading  articles  of  British  manufacture,  and  cover  the  time  from  1851  to  1885.  The 
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prices  are  taken  from  the  official  records  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  which  Dr.  Soetbeer 
declares  to  be  “ material  which  is  complete  and  trustworthy  to  a higher  degree  than 
any  known  to  us." 
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The  method  is  by  index  numbers,  taking  the  average  prices  of  the  several  articles 
from  TS47  to  1850,  as  the  base  or  too  per  cent. 

Mr.  HRUMM.  Was  not  1847  a year  of  great  financial  depression? 

Mr.  McCLKARY  of  Minnesota.  No,  sir.  My  friend  is  probably  thinking  of  1837 
Dr  of  1857.  Dr.  Soetbeer,  whose  preeminence  as  a statistician  my  friend  will  not  ques- 
:ion,  and  whose  tables  he  has  no  doubt  quoted,  chose  the  years  aforesaid  as  the  very 
best  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  now  invited  to  my  Chart  B,  showing  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  rye,  the  great  food  grains  of  Europe.  The  average  price  of  all  grains 
is  given  also. 

The  standard  price,  explained  above,  is  represented  on  this  and  the  succeeding 
chart  by  the  heavy  horizontal  line  A — A. 

The  two  special  points  to  which  the  committee’s  attention  is  invited  in  this  connec- 
tion are  : 

1.  The  fact  that  the  average  price  of  grain  after  1873  (which  year  is  indicated,  for 
the  sake  of  prominence,  by  the  heavy  vertical  line  B — B)  vever  fell  as  low  as  the 
average  in  the  “ bimetallic"  days  of  1847—1850. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  price  of  silver  (which  was,  as  has  been  said,  quite  uniform  up 
to  1873)  had  very  plainly  no  relation  to  the  prices  of  grain.  Any  man  who  in  the 
fifties  had  insisted  that  there  was  any  such  relation  would  have  been  barred  from 


standing  among  sane  and  sober-minded  people. 

Leaving  grains,  your  attention  is  next  invited  to  the  course  of 


PRICES  OF  ANIMAL  FOODS. 


This  chart  (which  exhibits  the  Soetbeer  figures  for  the  chief  animal  food  products 
individually)  shows  that  the  price  of  each  fluctuated  sharply  throughout  all  these 
years,  each  according  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  itself  ; but  that  never  since iSjj 
did  the  price  of  a single  one  of  them  fall  as  low  as  in  the  so-called  **  bimetallic"  days 
at  the  closeof  the  first  half  of  this  century.  And  it  is  emphatically  true,  as  my  friend 
from  Iowa  whispers,  that  the  butter  and  egg  business  of  the  country  far  outweighs  in 
importance  its  silver  industry. 

A Mkmtier.  Did  Mr.  Towne  use  these  charts  ? 

Mr.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota.  No  ; these  reveal  a portion  of  the  elephant  which, 
so  far  as  the  record  shows,  my  colleague  never  saw.  [Laughter.] 

As  I said  when  I began  to  discuss  this  section  of  my  colleague’s  speech,  I take 
exception  to  one  portion  of  his  Silver-and-Prices  chart.  The  chart  gives  Soetbeer  as  t 
niuhority  for  prices  down  to  1892.  But  the  Soetbeer  tables  end  with  iSSj,  and  no  one 
has  any  authority  to  extend  them.  Nor  do  I believe  that  my  colleague  intended  to 
do  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  my  colleague’s  chart  is  almost  an  exact  facsimile  of  one 
used  in  a speech  tivo  years  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Stewart].  It  wre 
afterward  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Coinage  Laws,  and  it 
was  probably  there  that  my  colleague  found  it.  He  is  not  the  first  young  man,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  has  been  led  into  error  by  following  blindly  the  patriarchal-looking 
Senator  from  the  State  of  deserted  mining  camps.  [Laughter.] 
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What  Caused  the  Two  Great  Falls  ia  Average  Prices. 

Taking  the  century  as  the  period  for  investigation,  and  reverting  again  to  my  Chart 
A for  the  course  of  prices,  let  us  try  to  discover  the  reasons  for  those  mighty  changes 

in  the  level  of  prices.  . . / u-  u 

We  note  first  of  all  that  there  have  been  in  this  century  two  periods  of  very  tiign 
prices  and  two  periods  of  gradual  fall  in  prices.  Can  any  principle  or  law  be  discov- 
ered in  accordance  with  which  these  changes  in  price  levels  took  place  ? If  so,  it  is 

very  pertinent  to  this  discussion.  ^ t'u  r 

Let  us  see  if  the  two  periods  .of  high  prices  have  anything  in  common.  1 he  first  01 
these  periods  extended  from  1789  to  1814,  with  its  highest  point  at  1809.  very 

important  to  remember  that  these  were  the  years  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  cost 
Europe  so  much  in  blood  and  treasure.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  second  period 
of  very  high  prices  covers  the  «?/ great  wars  : the  Crimean  in  the  early  50  s,  our 
own  mighty  conflict  in  the  early  6o’s.  followed  in  the  later  bo’s  by  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  in  ’70  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  . . . , 

Now,  war  is  a great  destroyer  of  property,  while  at  the  same  lime  it  takes  from  the 
productive  industries  vast  numbers  of  their  best  workmen.  It  is  a time  of  abnormal 
demand  coincident  with  abnormally  restricted  supply,  hence  a period  marked  by 
vrediX.  \s  always  a period  of  abnormally  high  prices. 

Mr.  SHAFROTH.  Was  not  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  fifties  due  chiefly  to  increased 

gold  production?  ^ ^ aw. 

Mr.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota.  No,  sir.  That  statement  has  often  been  made,  but 

it  is  clearly  not  true.  The  increased  gold  production  may  possibly  have  had  some 
small  influence.  But  that  it  was  very  small  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  the  fol- 


lowing facts  : ....  .lit-  t. 

I.  The  rise  in  prices  began  before  the  great  output  of  gold  began,  as  will  be  seen  by 

referring  to  the  Sauerbeck  chart  above.  The  prices  were  influenced  no  doubt  by 

the  insurrectionary  disturbances  in  Europe  and  by  our  war  with  Mexico. 


production  of  the  fifties  was  greatest. 

And  corroborative  of  my  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  I note  : 

3.  During  the  great  rise  in  prices  from  1789  to  1809,  above  mentioned,  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  was  practically  uniform,  while  the  production  of  gold  fell  off  more  than 


Kopercent.  And  furthermore — , ,»■ 

4.  The  production  of  gold  for  the  last  three  years  has  increased  far  beyond  anything 

ever  known  before  in  history^  yet  prices  have  fallen.  ...  j 

To  continue  my  argument.  As  I had  just  said  when  my  friend  interrupted  me 
with  his  very  pertinent  question,  a period  of  war  is  a period  of  abnormally  high 
prices.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  effect  on  prices  pro- 
duced  by  a long  period  of  peace? 

Every  person  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  has  as  one  of  his  proper  ambitions  the 
acquirement  of  a competency  for  his  old  age.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the 
rational  basis  of  such  a hope  ? In  its  ultimate  analysis  it  is  this  : That  each  month 
and  each  year  the  person  entertaining  such  a produce  more  than  he  consumes. 

This  is  the  basis  of  increase  in  wqalth,  personal  and  national.  , , 

Now,  price  depends  chiefly  on  two  things  : i,  the  relation  between  demand  and 
supply  ; and,  2,  cost  of  production.  It  therefore  follows  that  in  a long  period  of  peace, 
when  production  naturally  exceeds  consumption  and  when  the  wit  of  man  is  free 
to  exercise  its  ingenuity  in  devising  new  and  better  methods  of  production, 
naturally  fall.  Thus  it  has  been  through  all  the  ages,  and  thus  will  it  ever  be.  hol- 
lowing the  Napoleonic  wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  following  the 
Franco  Prussian  war  of  1870,  came  long  periods  of  peace,  accompanied  by  the  usual 


fall  in  average  prices.  , , j n 

If  peace  conditions  are  normal,  three  incidental  results  should  appear,  and  all  of 


them  have  appeared, 

1.  There  should  be  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living.  This  implies 

2.  That  a given  amount  of  labor  should  bring  larger  returns  in  the  comforts  of 


3.  The  demand  for  more  and  better  things  to  eat  should  show  itself  in  sustained 
prices  for  those  better  foods  whose  production  cannot  be  increased  indefinitely. 


What  Soetbeer’s  Summary  Shows. 

Pushing  this  investigation  a little  further,  let  us  find  out  what  articles  have  been 

most  affected  by  the  fall  in  prices.  * , , . ,_i  t.  u 

And  as  we  have  been  following  Soetbeer,  let  us  look  at  what  his  tables  show  when 
considered,  as  he  himself  sums  them  groups.  The  numbers  in  the  following 

table  are  his  index  numbers,  with  1847-1850  prices  as  a base  or  100  per  cent. 
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1866-1870.  1881-1885. 


■*37-74 
*3^-35 
^*1.54 
sc6.32 

95-47 
139.17 
005.90 
*30.55 

Dividing  the  abov«  labk  iolo  two  eqtiai  part«,  we  observe  that  the  prices  o£  the 
first  four  (which  are  chitdiy  food  prodnets)  were  jaarveloiisiy  susLaiaed  aod  even 

0 avanced  ; while  the  pfioes  of  tihe  second  foux^^  the  prod  action  of  which  lahor-saving 
r lachinery  could  largely  be  used^  show  a marhed  faU- 

The  Soetbeer  tables  evidently  do  aiot  warrant  the  statenaent  so  often  made,  with 
t i€«i  as  alleged  authority,  that  “ There  has  been  a grxurul  fall  in  prices,”  if  by  that 
e spressiofi  is  meant  Xki^taM  articies  or  groups  of  articles  have  fallen  largely,  ajid  in 
a measure  equally. 

Prices  Not  Governed  by  Volume  of  Money. 

If  is  accepted  as  axiomatic  by  many  that  the  volume  of  money  in  a cotmlry  governs 
p rices  there.  And,  at  first  glance,  this  seems  reasooah-le.  Kut  even  a little  study  of 
t le  subject  shows  that  such  a view  is  ujateaable.  As  Colwell  says  : 

A prevailing  inclination  has  long  existed  to  establish  a proportion  between  the  quantity  of  aaoney  io  dw 
V orW  and  the  Quantity  of  ah  other  cosainoditiee,  and  to  naake  that  nropoxtion  the  rule  of  prices.  This 
F ausible  idea  is  very  likely  to  have  occurred  to  such  thinkers  as  had  very  litllc  practical  hnowleflge  of 
c >mmerce.  s Credit  Systcniy  page  539. 

Time  will  not  permit  full  discussion  of  this  important  branch  of  the  subject,  but  I 
siall  take  time  to  give  a few  unquestioned  facts,  from  which  the  error  of  the  view 
t lat  volume  of  money  governs  prices  can  be  readily  seen. 

In  1800,  when  we  had  a period  of  high  prices,  our  volume  of  money  in  circulation 
\ as  126,500,000,  As  our  population  was  then  5,308,483.  ^e  had  only  ^4.99  percapita. 
Ii  1847,  when  prices  were  much  lower,  we  had  money' in  circulation  amounting  to 
§ 10.59,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  proportionally  as  in  1800. 

In  1865,  when  we  had  inflated  war  prices,  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation 
a mounted  to  §20.57  per  capita  ; while  in.1894,  when  average  prices  were  much  lower, 
t le  money  in  circulation  was  §24.28  per  capita. 

The  toul  volume  of  money  in  circulation  in  France  to-day  amounts  to  §35.77,  while 
t lat  of  her  neighbor,  Switzerland,  is  only  $9.97  per  capita.  Does  any  one  believe  that 
t le  prices  in  France  are  four  tiroes  as  high  as  in  Switzerland  ? Taking  gold  money 
£S  the  basis  of  comparison.  France  has  §22.19  per  capita,  while  Greece  has  only  23 
c :nts  per  c^ita.  Does  any  one  believe  that  prices  in  France  are  a hundred  times  as 

1 igh  as  in  Greece  ? As  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  almost  identical. 

Tooke,  in  his  monumental  work  00  the  History  of  Prices,  truthfully  sums  the 

I latter  up  as  follows  ; • 

There  is  not,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  discover,  any  single  commodity,  in  the  \vhole  range  of 
a nicies  embraced  in  the  most  extensive  list  of  prices,  the  variations  of  which  do  not  adout  of  being  dis- 
t nctly  accounted  for  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  it.  * * * Circumstances  do  frequwtly  operate  with 
« ich  force  as  to  reduce  iJrices  in  the  face  of  any  expanding  currency,  and  to  advance  pric^  when  the  cur- 
I mey  is  diminishing.  In  point  of  fact,  the  expansion  £s  frequently  rather  an  effect  than  a cause  of 
t lhanced  prices. 


130.77 

150.65 

«34-4* 

sd9.9i 

«i-55 
96.65 
•91. It 
103.28 


Some  Prices  that  do  oot  Need  “Restoring.” 

The  United  States  Statistical  Abstract  deservedly  ranks  high  as  an  authority. 

I )pening  the  latest  edition  (iSq4)  at  page  417,  I find  the  export  price  of  mess  beef 
[uoted  at  7 cents  in  1872,  at  8.9  cents  in  1882,  and  5.7  cents  in  1892.  Butter  in  1872 
s given  at  19.4  cents,  in  1882  at  18.6  cents,  and  in  1892  at  19  cents.  Prices  of  eggs 
or  the  same  dates  are  20.3  cents  in  1872.  20.9  cents  in  1882,  and  23.2  cents  in  1892. 

)ther  great  staples,  like  corn,  pork,  and  lard,  show  equal  firmness.  The  prices  of 
hese  articles  don’t  seem  to  need  any  “restoring.” 

But  perhaps  the  free-silver  men  would  like  to  apply  their  “ restorer”  to  the  price 
)f  refined  sugar,  which  cost  i2.6cents  a pound  in  1872  and  only  4.6  cents  in  1892,  Or 
perhaps  they  would  like  to  relieve  the  poor,  suffering  oil  magnates,  whose  product  \ 
n3ls  quoted  at  23.5  cents  a gallon  in  1872  and  had  “ fallen”  to  s.9  cents  in  1892.  It 
nay  be  that  their  tender  sympathies  go  out  to  the  manufacturers  of  bar  iron,  whose 
product  (Abstract,  page  412)  commanded  $97.63  a Ion  in  1872  and  only  $29.96  in  1894. 

Perhaps  they  don’t  want  poor  men  to  be  squandering  their  substance  in  building 
rtomes,  and  to  that  end  would  “ restore  the  price  ” of  nails,  whose  Philadelphia  price 
fell  from  $5.46  a keg  in  1872  to  Si. 08  in  1894  ; and  of  window  glass,  which  fell  from 
13.40  a box  in  1873  to  $1.70  in  1891.  And  possibly  their  philosophic  souls  rebel  at 
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the  idea  of  a poor  man  having  a carpet  on  his  floor,  so  they  would  remove  temptation 
Dy  “ restoring  the  price”  from  48  cents  a yard  in  1890  to  $1.14,  as  it  was  in  1873. 
Then,  if  the  poor  fellow  in  whose  interest  they  are  working  is  not  completely  happy, 
ihey  might  restore  the  price  of  his  wife’s  calico  dress  from  6 cents  a yard  in  1892  to 
12  cents,  as  it  was  in  1873. 

And  while  they  are  in  the  restoring  business  they  might  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
poor  manufacturer  of  steel  rails,  whose  product  began  to  be  made  here  in  commercial 
quantities  in  1867,  at  which  time  it  commanded  $166  a ton,  but  in  1894  had  fallen  to 
$24  a ton.  This  would  enable  the  railway  companies  to  find  some  justification  for 
restoring  their  freight  rates  from  .92  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile  in  1S91  (the  lowest 
rate  in  the  world)  to  2 cents  per  ton  per  mile,  the  “ good  old  rates”  that  prevailed 
in  1873.  Nor  would  these  restorers  of  prices  overlook  the  steamboat  men  who, 
though  they  now  haul  wheat  by  lake  and  canal  from  Chicago  to  New  York  at  a profit 
for  4.44  cents  per  bushel,  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  24.47  cents  per  bushel  in  1873. 

Here  is  revealed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  delusiveness  of  an  argument  founded  on 
“averages”;  it  fails  to  discriminate  the  individual  facts  that  go  to  make  up  the 
average.  [Applause.] 

The  Increase  in  V/ages. 

There  is  another  serious  omission  in  my  colleague’s  allegations  of  fact.  There  is 
one  commodity  which  stands  out  by  itself  so  pre-eminent  that  even  his  disdain  of 
details  should  not  have  ignored  it,  a commodity  which  is  the  truest  and  best  measure 
of  value  ever  discovered,  surpassing  in  this  respect  wheat  or  cotton,  iron  or  copper, 
silver  or  gold,  and  that  is  a given  unit  of  human  labor.  And  ray  colleague  was  some- 
how blind  to  the  fact,  though  it  is  exhibited  In  one  of  the  tables  to  which  he  referred, 
that  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  on  the  average  largely  increased  in  the  last  third 
of  a century,  the  increase  from  the  old  “ bimetallic  ” wages  of  i860  to  those  of  1890 
being  money  and  per  cent,  in  purchasing poiver. 

In  1892  a day’s  work  of  skilled  labor  would  buy  more  of  any  staple  comtjiodity  of 
human  desire,  more  and  better  food,  more  and  better  clothing,  more  and  better  trans- 
portation, more  and  better  tools  and  machinery,  moreand  better  heat  and  light,  more 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  every  kind,  more  silver  and  more  geld  than  at  any  time 
before  1873  in  the  history  of  the  world.  [Applause.]  More  than  that,  there  never 
was  a time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  a man  who  really  wanted  work  could 
more  easily  find  it  than  in  1891  and  1892.  [Applause.]  One  evidence  of  this 
is  the  high  wages  paid,  as  above  shown.  And  during  the  fall  of  1892  I examined, 
day  by  day,  the  want  columns  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  two  representative  dailies  of  the  Great  Northwest,  and  I found  on  the  average 
four  times  as  many  places  seeking  persons  to  fill  them  as  there  were  pe  rsons  seeking 
employment.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  HUTCHESON.  Why,  then,  did  the  people  condemn  the  Republican  party  in 
the  November  elections  of  that  year  ? 

Mr.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota.  My  friend  forgets  the  aphorism  of  the  poet  : 

In  order  to  appreciate  Heaven  well. 

One  must  have  had  about  fifteen  minutes  of — 

well,  the  other  place.  [Applause.] 

I have  tried  in  this  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  preserve  my  judicial-mindedness. 
I have  studiously  refrained  from  all  appeals  to  prejudice  or  passion.  I have  not 
allowed  myself  to  use  the  occasion  for  partisan  advantage.  But,  since  my  friend 
from  Texas  has  insisted  that  I shall  for  a moment  speak  as  a partisan.  * * * 

As  I was  proceeding  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  my  friend  diverted  my  attention 
[laughter],  any  honest  and  intelligent  man  who  has  the  time  to  study  in  detail  any 
reliable  table  of  prices  covering  the  last  fifty  years  will  find  that  the  prices  of  those 
things  in  the  production  of  which  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  labor  must  be 
expended  have  held  their  own  or  have  increased  7 while  things,  and  these  are  very 
numerous,  in  the  making  of  which  labor-saving  inventions  and  machinery  have  been 
introduced  have  greatly  fallen  in  price.  This  accounts  for  the  fall  in  average 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Your  argument,  then,  is  that  the  things  which  ought  to  have 
been  reduced  in  price  since  1873  have  been  reduced,  while  the  things  that  ought  to 
have  increased  in  price  have  increased. 

Mr.  McCLEARY,  of  Minnesota.  My  friend  from  Illinois  has  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness stated  the  case  tersely  and  well. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  average  New  England  mill  hand,  with  the  machinery  then  in 
use,  and  working  fourteen  hours  a day,  produced  9.607  yards  of  cotton  cloth.  In 
1892.  with  improved  machinery  and  working  only  ten  hours  a day,  the  average  mill 
hand  produced  30,000  yards.  “Working  five-sevenths  the  lime,  and  under  vastly 
improved  sanitary  conditions,  the  wages  are  more  than  doubled,  while  the  product 
has  been  greatly  cheapened.” 
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And  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  here  is  something  new  and  fresh  in  the  sa^^®  Vine, 

A 1 article  in  a recent  number  of  the  Iron  Age  gives  the  statistics  of  one  of  the  cop- 
p<  r mines,  the  Quincy  mine,  in  the  Lake  Superior  district.  These  show  that  the 
pi  oduction  commencing  with  2,498.574  pounds  in  1864,  had  increased  to  15,48^014  in 
i5^i_the  yield  per  fathom  and  the  average  richness  being  about  the  same.  tSut  the 
cc  St  of  production  had  decreased  from  26.71  cents  per  pound  in  1864  to  5.08  cents  in 
1^94.  So  that  the  production  in  thirty  years  had  increased  almost  sevenfold,  while 
ih  e cost  of  production  is  butone-fifth  of  what  it  was  in  1864.  Meanwhile ^e  monthly 
w iges  of  the  miners  have  increased  from  $s8.y6  in  1864  to  i8g4.  The  lower- 

irg  of  cost.^’says  the  Iron  Age.  “is  of  course  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  improve- 
msnts  in  every  department.”  It  mentions  some  of  them.  High  explosives,  machine 
djilling,  modern  stamps  for  crushing  the  rock,  more  economical  engines  for  hoisting 
ai  d pumping,  improved  means  of  transportation,  cheaper  supplies,  and  more  eco 

n^mical  processes  generally.  ^ , , . * 

These  are  two  illustrations  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  every  department  of 
irdustry  and  field  of  production.  The  lower  prices  result  from  the  reduced  cost  of 
p oduction.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  so-called  “ demonetiza- 
ti  >n  ” of  silver  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  And  the  sure  proof  is  that,  in  this  as 
ir  nearly  all  other  cases,  the  reduction  of  cost  of  production  has  been  accompanied 
b ^ an  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  producer. 

The  Cause  and  the  Effect  of  Lower  Prices. 

The  great  staples  of  the  world  are  cheaper  because  it  takes  less  human  labor  to  pro- 
duce them.  “Every  new  railroad  and  steamboat,  every  labor-saving  machine  and 
iriproved  process  of  manufacture,  increases  the  grasp  which  labor  holds  on  the 

d sirable  things  of  the  world.”  , , r j 

And  thus  we  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  great  fall  in  prices  of  manufactured  a 

a tides  during  the  last  third  of  a century  has  been  in  the  main  perfectly  legitimate, 
a id  that  its  ultimate  result  will  be  most  beneficent.  Taken  in  connection  with  the 
rise  in  wages,  it  measures  mans  vastly  increased  command  over  the  forces  of  nature. 

Through  it  the  world  is  helped  in  its  grand  march  onward  and  upward,  being  blessed 
with  increased  abundance  of  the  good  things  that  minister  to  human  comfort. 
workingman  of  1S92  enjoyed  comforts  and  luxuries  which  only  nabobs  could  afford 
f(  rty  years  ago.  A larger  proportion  of  our  people  in  1892  had  a carpel  on  the  floor 
a id  a musical  instrument  in  the  parlor,  silver  and  fine  linen  on  the  table  and  springs 
o 1 their  beds,  good  clothes  to  wear  and  good  food  to  eat,  a carnage  to  nde  in,  and 
p ipers,  magazines,  and  books  to  read  than  ever  before  in  any  age  or  country  in  the 

world.  [Applause.]  . ^ . r » • 

These  wonderful  results  have  come  as  the  beneficent  fruitage  of  man  s inventive 
gmius  in  devising  labor-saving  machinery,  of  the  marvelous  new  forces  which  men 
a e harnessing  for  the  service  of  the  human  family,  of  the  remarkable  improvement 
ii  modern  facilities  for  transportation,  and  of  the  stoppage  of  the  tremendous  and 

c uel  waste  of  war.  , . 

What  will  a day's  work  produce?  This  is  the  true  test  of  progress.  As  prices 

d icline  compared  with  the  reward  of  human  labor  the  condition  of  the  people  is  ele-  ^ - 

vited.  This  is  a process  of  natural  law  and  a phase  of  evolution.  Men  struggle 
against  it  only  because  they  do  not  understand  it.  Like  all  movements  onward,  it 
h rings  temporary  hardship  to  individuals  here  and  there.  But  for  the  vast  niass  of 
humanity  it  is  bringing  emancipation  from  want  and  the  promise  of  that  gold^en 
f iture  when  a minimum  of  time  will  be  required  to  provide  for  the  necessities  that 
are  simply  physical  and  temporal,  thus  leaving  time  and  opportunity  for  the  cultiva- 
t on  of  those  elements  in  our  nature  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal.  [Loud  applause.] 

A Member.  I thought  Republicans  believed  in  high  prices.  ^ 

Mr.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota.  The  gentleman  is  evidently  not  a Republican  and 
h as  little  conception  of  Republican  doctrine.  Republicans  belie\e  in  high  wages 
f >r  labor  and  low  prices  for  manufactured  articles.  But  Republicans  do  not  believe 
t lat  any  prices  are  low  that  leave  American  resources  undeveloped  and  American 
V orkmen  unemployed.  [Applause.]  Republicans  point  with  pardonable  pride,  sir, 
t ) two  undeniable  facts,  namely,  that  under  Republican  rule  the  prices  of  manufact- 
t red  goods  have  greatly  fallen,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  wages  of  workmen  have 
g really  risen.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  PICKLER.  How  about  wheat?  ^ , vt  i.  1 * ^ 

Mr.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota.  My  talented  friend  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 

Johnson]  answered  that  question  so  ably  last  week  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for 
any  one  else  to  discuss  that  subject  again  this  session.  But  there  are  a few  p^nts 
r dated  to  the  subject  which  I had  planned  to  consider  in  another  connection.  Ihis 
matter  is  important,  and  in  the  hurry  I might  forget  it.  So,  as  my  friend  from 
S^uth  Dakota  [Mr.  Pickler]  has  brought  the  matter  up,  and  as  it  has  a certain  rele- 
vancy here,  I shall  ask  attention  to  it  now. 
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Changes  in  Wheat  Production. 

I have  here  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  91,  of  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress, 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  certain 
countries  by  years  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 

This  report  shows  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  Russia  in  1873  (and 
thus  coming  into  competition  with  our  wheat)  was  6,957,164  chetverts  ; while  in  1891 
her  export  of  wheat  had  risen  to  16,206,000  chetverts,  or  considerably  more  Ihon  double. 

The  wheat  exported  by  India  in  1873  was  394,010  hundredweight;  while  in  1892  it 
had  lisen  to  30,306.700  hundredweight,  or  almost  eighty  times  as  much. 

But  the  report  from  the  Argentine  Republic  is  even  more  startling.  In  1873  she 
exported  not  a bushel  of  wheat.  She  began  to  compete  with  us  in  1876,  in  which 
^ year  she  exported  20,868  kilos.  But  by  1892,  Mr.  Chairman,  her  export  of  wheat  had 

risen  to  470,109,^7  kilos,  or  more  than  twenty-two  thousand  times  as  much  as  in  1876! 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  production  of  wheat  in  this  country  has  grown  enor- 
mously and  its  methods  have  been  revolutionized. 

Taking  the  States  by  groups,  we  find  that  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  Maryland,  New' 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  increased  from  22,272,000  bushels  in  1872  to  39,604,000 
bushels  in  1891,  or  about  80  per  cent. 

The  production  of  the  second  group,  comprising  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  increased  during  the  same  time 
from  116,690,000  bushels  to  201,418,000  busheli,  or  over  70  per  cent. 

Taking  as  the  third  group  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  we  find  that  the 
production  of  this  group  has  increased  from  28,006,000  bushels  in  1872  to  61.960,000 
bushels  in  1891,  or  about  120  per  cent. 

And  in  the  fourth  group,  comprising  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  the  increase  during  the  same  time  is  from  58,067,000 
ft  bushels  to  269,851,000  bushels,  the  enormous  increase  of  more  than  210,000,000 

bushels,  or  nearly  400 per  cent,! 

And  in  these  years  have  come  mighty  changes  in  the  methods  of  producing  and 
handling  wheat.  My  colleague  may  make  light  of  these  changes  ; he  simply  shows 
thereby  how  little  he  knows  from  actual  experience  what  these  changes  have  really 
been.  His  statements  would  provoke  a smile  from  any  one  who  has  had  actual 
experience  in  wheat  farming  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 

He  speaks  of  the  threshing  machine  as  having  been  “brought  to  perfection  in 
1853.”  I am  charitable  enough  to  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  colleague  really 
read  that  statement  somewhere.  But  every  man  who  has  been  around  threshing 
machines  very  long  knows  that  even  as  late  as  the  seventies  they  had  as  a rule  28- 
inch  cylinders,  were  driven  by  horse  power,  and  had  a capacity  of  about  500  bushels 
of  wheat  per  day,  if  the  horse  power  did  not  bother  too  much.  Now,  the  thresher  is 
driven  by  steam,  works  untiringly,  has  a 40-inch  cylinder  or  larger,  and  a capacity 
of  1,600  to  2,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  day. 

It  is  true  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  reaper  had  been  invented  before  the 
war,  but  the  reaper  itself  had  not  come  into  general  use  even  in  1870.  A large  part 
of  the  wheat  was  then  “cradled,”  anotherlarge  part  was  cut  by  the  old  “ hand-rake  ” 
A reaper,  and  the  rest  by  the  ‘‘wonderful  self-rake”  reaper,  then  beginning  to  come 

into  use.  All  the  binding  was  then  done  by  hand.  Even  after  the  self-rake  reaper  came 
into  use.  in  the  later  seventies,  it  took  four  horses  and  five  men  to  cut  and  bind  as 
many  acres  as  three  horses  and  one  boy  can  now  cut  cleaner,  bind  more  firmly,  and 
leave  in  belter  shape  for  shocking. 

By  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  wheat  raising  has  almost  ceased  to  be  farm- 
ing and  has  become  in  large  measure  manufacturing. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  somewhat  (though  the  actual 
farm  price  has  not  fallen  so  much  as  we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe);  the  wonder 
is  that  the  price  has  not  fallen  much  farther.  That  it  did  not,  up  to  1891.  is  evidence 
that  the  standard  of  living  had  been  rising.  More  people  were  eating  wheat  bread 
than  formerly,  and  they  ate  it  in  larger  quantities. 

(I  may  be  pardoned  for  remarking  in  this  connection,  that  the  chief  cause  for  the 
lower  prices  during  the  last  three  years  is  that  people  have  been  eating  less  aud 
poorer  food.) 

The  Net  Results  061871  and  those  of  1891. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  compare  the  actual  net  results  of  wheat  raising  in 
4 1871  (the  last  year  whose  crop  was  marketed  before  the  act  of  1873)  with  those  of  1891 

(the  last  year  whose  crop  was  marketed  under  Republican  rule). 

The  average  export  price  of  wheat  in  1871.  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  was  $1,367.  (H  had  been  only  $1,142  in  1869  and  $1,126  in 
1870.)  The  average  export  price  in  1891  was  $1,094.  This  is  the  kind  of  statement 
that  the  average  free-silverite  likes  to  make,  and  then  stop,  leaving  the  impression 
that  it  marks  the  difference  in  net  proceeds  to  the  wheat  raiser.  But  it  is  very  far  from 
doing  so. 
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1 n the  first  place,  as  shown  by  thcStatistical  Abstract,  page  360,  it  cost  from  14  to  16 
cei  ts  a bushel  less  in  the  latter  >ear  tor  freight  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  And, 
as  shown  on  the  same  page,  it  cost  only  three  filths  as  much  for  handling  (elevators, 
insurance,  etc.)  between  the  same  points.  Taking  the  freight  rates  ol  the  several  years 
(A  )stracl,  page  362),  the  reduuion  in  rales  from  St.  Paul  or  from  Omaha  to  Chicago 
was  at  least  g cents  a bushel,  or  a reduction  in  cost  of  marketing  between  St.  Paul 
or  Dmaha  and  New  York  of  at  least  25  cents.  Subtracting  this  from  $1.36  we  have 
lef  And  this  allows  nothing  for  the  difference  in  expense  in  getting  the  grain 

to  5t.  Paul  or  Omaha.  So  that  when  the  difference  between  the  kinds  of  money  has 
be  m allowed  ior  (gold  prices  being  taken  in  both  cases),  it  is  seen  that  the  selling 
pr  ce  in  1871  was  practically  the  same  in  1891.  In  fact,  when  reckoned  in  the  same 
kind  of  money,  the  Chicago  price  of  wheat  in  1889  and  1890  was  higher  than  in  1869 
anl  1870.  We  are  sometimes  deceived  as  to  this  by  recalling  to  mind  the  greenback 
pr  ces,  and  forgetiing  that  greenbacks  were  then  at  a large  discount. 

\nd,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider  how  much  less  it  now  costs  to  raise  wheat 
th  in  it  did  then  ; how  a man  and  a boy  can  now  harvest  120  acres  as  quickly  and 
w<  II  as  five  men  could  then,  thus  saving  entirely  on  an  ordinary  farm  the  “ harvest 
w;  ges  **  then  paid  ; how  the  rate  for  threshing  is  only  about  half  or  less  what  it  then 
wj  s.  we  can  see  that  even  from  a money  standpoint  it  was  just  as  profitable  to  raise 
wl  eat  in  1891  as  in  1871. 

8ut  when  we  consider  how  much  more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  a 
bushel  of  wheat  will  buy  now  than  then,  it  is  easily  seen  that  wheat  raising  was 
m ich  more  profitable  in  1891  than  in  i87i< 

The  Situation  of  Farmers  in  1873. 

k>  much  has  been  said  by  free-silver  orators  to  mislead  farmers  into  the  idea  that 
ev  ;rything  was  prosperous  with  them  before  1873  and  nothing  has  been  since,  that  I 
su  jmit  now  a paragraph  that  I have  copied  from  the  Report  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cu  lural  Society  for  1873.  It  is  from  an  address  delivered  by  C.  H.  Rogers  at  the 
Hi  rrison  County  fair,  and  gives  a faithful  picture  of  the  situation  at  that  time  in  that 
mi  ghty  State  ; 

I roud  of  these  aspect?  and  of  her  progress  in  practical  agriculture,  still  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
ma  i and  farmer  is  far  from  what  is  desirable.  They  have  worked,  watched. and  waited  for  an  adequate 
re>  art!  until  weariness  has  well  nigh  turned  to  ht^elessness.  Farming  has  been  a financial  failure  for 
the  past  three  years.  Hard  toil  has  opened  up  nnc  farms  and  brought  to  the  bins  the  products  of  unex- 
am iled  harvests,  but  the  sales  have  hardly  paid  expenses  and  bought  cheap  clothing  until  the  coming 
hai  vest.  There  is  no  surplus  to  improve  buildings,  purchase  thoroughbred  stock,  and  furnish  the  home 
wi'  h any  of  the  luxuries  of  art  and  literature. 

Vs  shown  by  my  eloquent  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Dolmver],  the  Annual  Report  of 
ih  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1873  gives  the  price  of  corn  at  the  capital  of 
lo  va  in  December,  1870,  at  25  cents  ; in  December,  1871,  at  21  cents ; in  December, 
18  ^2,  at  16  cents. 

The  price  of  all  our  staple  products  for  every  month  in  the  year  1873  is  preserved 
in  the  same  report  (the  greenback  prices,  be  it  remembered)  as  follows  : 


Month. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Hay. 

Jai  

to.95 

fo-35 

to.  40 

|o.x6 

$0.30 

$6.00 

Fe  >ruary 

1. 10 

•35 

•45 

•*7 

.20 

6.00 

M;  rch 

1 .00 

•35 

•45 

•*7 

.20 

6.00 

Ap  'il 

1. 00 

•35 

•45 

.x8 

.30 

6.00 

Miy 

x.to 

•45 

•45 

.32 

.22 

6.00 

Ju  le 

X.IO 

•35 

.40 

•*3 

.28 

6.00 

Jui  jr 

.85 

•35 

• • • • 

.20 

.20 

6.00 

Au  just 

.85 

•35 

■50 

.32 

.20 

5.00 

Se  tember 

•75 

•45 

.60 

.22 

.27 

5-00 

Oc  ober 

•75 

•45 

.70 

.22 

.37 

5.00 

Nc  member 

•75 

.40 

.70 

• 22 

.20 

5 00 

De  rember 

.85 

.40 

.70 

.22 

.23 

5-00 

The  average  price  of  pork  in  Iowa  for  the  season  of  i87i“72  was  $3*74»  ^or  the 

se  ison  of  1872-73.  $3.52.  . . . r r> 

_et  any  man  turn  to  the  files  of  his  local  paper  during  the  Administration  of  Pres- 

id*  nt  Harrison  and  see  how  actual  farm  prices  compared  with  the  above. 

The  famous  Senate  report  of  1893  on  wages,  transportation,  and  prices,  which 
corers  more  items  (223)  than  were  ever  before  covered  by  such  an  investigation, 
sh  ^ws  that  from  1873  to  1891  food  products  as  a class  had  fallen  less  than  10  per  cent, 
wliile  clothing  had  fallen  32  per  cent.,  building  materials  about  20  per  cent.,  house 
fu  nishings  27  per  cent.,  and  implements  35  per  cent.  (And  as  compared  with  those 
of  i860,  it  appeared  from  this  investigation  that  the  price  of  food  products  as  a whole 
ha  \ advanced  18  per  cent.) 

am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  Omnipotence  would  vouch- 
sa  e to  turn  us  back  for  just  one  month  to  the  conditions  of  1873  it  would  bean 
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experience  as  fruitful  in  sound  financial  instruction  as  have  been  the  experiences  of 
the  last  three  years  in  economic  doctrine.  [Applause.] 

Progress  of  Invention. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I desire  to  put  into  the  Record,  in  answer 
to  the  remarkable  statement  of  my  colleague  that  the  inventions  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a century  have  not  been  relatively  so  numerous  or  important  as  those  from  1850 
to  1873,”  the  table  from  page  402  of  the  Abstract,  showing  the  number  of  patents 
issued  in  the  United  States  on  inventions  (every  one  of  which  must  be  for  something 
new  and  useful"),  by  years,  from  1850  ; 


Period  before  1873. 

Period  after  1873. 

12,864 

1874  13*599 

*4»o37 

1876 *5»595 

*3.444 

1870 *3.213 

.0.  

1880 *3.947 

1881  16,584 

1882 *9.267 

22.383 

1884. 20,413 

24,233 

1886 22,508 

1887 21,477 

1888 20,506 

24,158 

18^  26,292 

23,244 

1892  23,559 

22,057 

That  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  inventions  of  the  last  six  years  alone  exceed  in  number 
those  of  the  entire  period  to  which  my  colleague  refers.  And  even  to  our  minds, 
accustomed  though  they  are  to  the  wonderful  march  of  invention,  the  character  of 
recent  discoveries  is  actually  startling. 

And  the  progress  of  invention  in  other  lands  has  been  relatively  almost  as  great. 

Some  of  the  Fruits  of  Twenty  Years. 

And  now,  sir,  let  us  take  a glimpse  at  some  of  the  mighty  accomplishments  of  the 

years  1872  to  1892.  ^ j j u* 

Turning  to  the  Abstract  before  cited,  pages  6 and  7,  we  find  that  the  public  debt 

was  reduced  from  $1,814,794,100  in  1872  to  $585,029,330  in  1892,  or  to  less  than  one- 
third  ; while  the  annual  interest  charge  was  reduced  from  §103.988,463  to  $22,893,- 
^3.20,  or  to  about  one-fifth  what  it  had  been  twenty  years  before.  Putting  this 
statement  into  the  “per  capita"  form,  which  is  so  much  affected  by  some  of  our 
friends,  the  public  debt  was  reduced  from  $52.96  per  capita  in  1872  to  $12.86  in  1892  ; 
while  the  per  capita  interest  charge  was  reduced  from  $2.56  to  35  cents.  Such  a 
tremendous  reduction  in  public  debt,  sir,  was  never  before  accomplished  in  history. 
It  is  an  achievement  in  which  every  American  may  justly  take  pride.  [Applause]. 

Turning  to  page  43  of  the  Abstract,  we  find  that  the  deposits  in  national  banks 
rose  from  $673,400,000  in  1873  to  $1,118,600,000  in  1882,  and  to  $2,022,500,000  in  1892. 
And  turning  to  page  46  of  the  Abstract,  we  find  that  in  the  ten  years,  1882  to  1892,  or 
half  the  time  above  considered  (I  have  no  data  for  the  other  ten  years,  but  the 
increase  was  no  doubt  equally  great),  the  increase  in  savings  banks  was  the  enor- 
* mous  sum  of  almost  $800,000,000.  That  is,  sir,  in  addition  to  building  better  homes 
and  furnishing  them  better,  wearing  better  clothes  and  spending  more  money  in 
living,  the  actual  increase  in  money  saved  and  deposited  in  savings  and  national 
banks  alone,  without  considering  the  increased  deposits  in  State  and  private  banks 
and  in  the  stock  of  building  and  loan  associations— the  increase  in  actual  money 
savings  of  our  people  was  almost  $2,000,000,000  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1892. 

Turning  now  to  page  379  of  the  Abstract,  we  find  that  the  assessed  valuation  of 
4 the  land  has  increased  from  $9, 9i4t 780,825  in  1870  to  $18,956,556,675  in  1890,  or 

almost  double.  And  although  the  amount  of  local  and  State  taxes  increased  from 
$280,591,521  in  1870  to  $471,365,140  in  1890,  the  rate  of  taxation  fell  from  $1.98  on  the 

$100  in  1870  to  $1.85  on  the  $100  in  1890.  ^ , r 

And  so  we  might  go  on.  Mr.  Chairman.  These  facts  are  simply  typical  of 
numberless  others  that  might  be  instanced  to  show  the  mighty  achievements  of  the 
twenty  years  ending  in  1892.  achievements  which  have  challenged  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  [Applause.]  And  in  another  connection,  in  seeking  to 
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show  that  this  country  could  alone  undertake  the  task  of  “ restoring  silver,"  my 
rolleague  himself  bore  eloquent  tribute  to  these  same  accomplishments. 

It  is  very  plain  that  those  were  not  years  of  “ ruin." 

A Member.  How  about  increase  in  private  indebtedness? 

Mr.  McCLEARY  of  Minnesota.  Ah,  Mr.  Cha^irman,  if  the  gentleman  will  take  the 
:rouble  to  investigate,  he  will  find  that  it  was  Tt)t  the  act  of  1873  but  the  doom  in  city 
lots  in  1883  and  in  farm  lands  in  1891  that  caused  most  of  the  private  indebtedness 
under  which  so  many  are  now  struggling.  It  is  the  evidence  of  the  debtor’s  faith  in 
ihe  future  ; a faith,  sir,  which  that  future  will  abundantly  justify.  [Applause.] 

And  while  we  are  on  this  point,  let  me  give  the  committee  the  facts  revealed  by 
the  investigations  of  the  labor  commissioner  of  the  State  from  which  my  colleague 
and  I both  hail. 

The  report  for  1893  shows  that  the  total  farm  debt  of  Minnesota  was  in  round 
numbers  $39,000,000,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  $4,000,000.  But,  sir,  during  those 
ten  years  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of — 

Farm  machinery $3,826,000 

Live  stock 26,860,000 

The  land 146,000,000 

Total  increase  in  farm  wealth $176,686,000 

Increase  in  debt 4,000,000 

Net  increase  in  farm  wealth $172,686,000 

Moreover,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  mortgage  foreclosures  in  our  State  in  1892  and  1893, 
as  compared  with  those  of  1880  and  1881,  show  a decrease  of  12.5  per  cent,  in  acreage, 
33.1  per  cent,  in  number,  and  34.4  per  cent,  in  amount.  [Applause.]  The  people  of 
Minnesota  know  that  her  farm  lands  are  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  in  value, 
and  so  they  have  bought  and  still  continue  to  buy  more  than  they  can  now  pay  for, 
in  the  full  faith  that  the  future  will  reward  them  for  the  self-denial  and  risk  of  the 
present.  And  those  who  have  not  gone  in  too  far  will  find  ten  years  from  now  that 
they  have  done  wisely  and  well.  What  they  need  especially  to  be  warned  against  is 
the  counsel  of  men  who  would  influence  them  through  their  present  necessities  rather 
:han  their  permanent  advantage.  On  this  point  I shall  speak  later,  if  time  permits. 

Theoretical  Bimetallism, 


And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  shown  that  the  years  from  1872  to  1892,  so  far 
from  being  years  ot  disaster,  have,  by  my  colleague’s  own  testimony,  been  years  of 
mighty  achievement,  we  have  reached  a point  in  this  discussion  where  confessedly  it 
s not  a condition  but  a theory  that  confronts  us,  the  theory  which  my  colleague 
:herishes  under  the  delusive  name  of  “bimetallism";  a recently  conceived  theory, 

Dorn  of  recent  needs  and  hopes  and  fears  ; a theory  which  never  came  into  existence 
is  such  until  time  was  ripe  for  its  utter  refutation  ; a theory  so  new  that  even  the 
lame  of  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  latest  edition  of  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
except  in  the  supplement ; a theory  which  is  “almost  the  only  instance  in  history  of 
i theory  growing  not  out  of  practice,  but  the  failure  of  practice  ; resting  not  on  data 
verified,  but  on  data  falsified  and  censure-marked,” 

The  theory  is  this : A country,  by  opening  its  mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
;old  and  silver  at  a fixed  ratio  and  making  the  coins  of  both  full  legal  tender,  will  p 

lecure  thereby  the  concurrent  circtdation  of  both  as  money.  This  is  the  essential  part 
)f  the  theory,  though  it  has,  as  stated  by  its  different  advocates,  numerous  minor 
iddenda.  One  class  of  so-called  “bimetallists"  claim  that  “the  open  mint  abso- 
utely  fixes  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  at  the  legal  ratio";  while  another  class  of 
hem  claim  no  more  than  that  it  “ tends  to  do  so,"  and  then  they  add  the  gratuitous 
.tatement  that  “ thus  the  two  metals  become  one  mass  for  money  purposes,"  what- 
:ver  that  may  mean.  To  the  man  who  is  interested  in  silver  production,  the  view 
hat  free  coinage  would  “ enhance  the  price  of  silver"  is  held  up,  and  much  is  made 
)f  alleged  “ rights"  of  silver,  forgetting  that  neither  silver  nor  gold  has  any  rights, 
joth  being  simply  instruments  to  be  used  by  man  in  such  ways  as  shall  best  serve 
lis  purposes.  With  the  man  whom  they  believe  to  be  willing  to  repudiate  his  just 
ibligations  under  cover  of  law,  they  lake  the  opposite  tack,  claiming  that  free  coin- 
Lge  would  lower  the  unit  of  value,  thus  giving  a fictitious  enhancement  of  prices  and 
hereby  enabling  debts  to  be  paid  more  easily. 

I propose  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  free  coinage  of  both  metals  would  not  result 
n their  concurrent  circulation  ; and  that  so  far  as  debtors  are  concerned  it  is  true 
lere  as  elsewhere  that  honesty  is  indeed  the  best  policy.  I propose  to  show  that  the 
hing  dubbed  by  them  “ bimetallism"  is  in  fact  monometallism  of  the  worst  kind  ; 
tnd  that,  so  far  from  giving  us  more  money  for  the  transaction  of  business,  it  would 
five  us  less  money  and  poorer  money. 

How  “Free  Coinage  “ Really  Works, — The  Gresham  Law. 

It  seems  very  natural  to  expect  that  if  both  metals  may  be  coined,  both  metals  will 
)e  coined  ; and  that  if  both  are  coined,  both  will  circulate  as  money.  This  view  is 
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so  natural  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many,  even  among  intelligent  people 
who  have  had  little  time  to  devote  to  the  careful  study  of  the  subject,  should  believe 
it  to  be  correct.  A little  investigation  and  study,  however,  will  reveal  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  this  view. 

There  is  a Lawmaker  higher  even  than  Congress — One  whose  decrees,  like  Him- 
self, are  unchangeable.  One  of  His  laws — written  in  the  fibers  of  every  human 
soul,  one  which  no  act  of  Congress  can  abrogate  or  change — is  that  which  prompts 
every  human  being  to  do  in  a business  way  that  which  he  deems  to  be  for  his  own 
best  interest.  If  a farmer  who  is  equally  near  to  two  markets  finds  that  he  can  get 
for  his  barley  or  his  wheat,  his  eggs  or  his  wool,  a better  price  in  one  market  than  in 
* the  other,  he  will,  other  things  being  equal,  take  his  product  to  the  place  where  he 

is  offered  the  better  price,  even  though  the  difference  per  unit  be  quite  small.  This 
holds  good  also  with  the  producer  of  gold  and  silver. 

I need  not  explain  to  the  committee  what  is  meant  by  coining  at  the  ratio  of,  say, 
15  to  I.  It  means,  of  course,  that  at  the  mint  15  ounces  of  silverare  treated  as  equal 
to  I ounce  of  gold. 

But  silver  and  gold  are  both  used  in  the  arts,  and  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths 
get  their  gold  and  silver  by  buying  it.  This  fact  gives  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the 
market  ratio  between  the  metals  as  distinguished  from  their  mint  ratio.  Now,  if 
gold  or  silver  is  worth  more  as  bullion  than  as  money,  if  the  market  price  of  either 
is  at  any  time  greater  than  the  mint  valuation,  it  is  clear  that  the  metal  thus  under- 
valued at  the  mint  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  market  as  bullion  and  will  cease  to  cir- 
culate as  money. 

The  famous  law  of  money,  that  “ with  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a fixed 
ratio,  the  metal  that  is  overvalued  at  the  mint  will  go  to  the  mint  and  will  circulate 
k as  money,  while  the  metal  that  is  undervalued  at  the  mint  will  retire  from  circula- 

tion," was  first  discovered  by  Oresme,  of  France,  councillor  of  Charles  the  Wise,  who 
was  having  trouble  with  his  money  in  consequence  of  having  unlimited  coinage  of 
both  metals.  Th.  same  conclusions  were  reached  160  years  later  by  the  independent 
investigation  of  Copernicus,  the  eminent  astronomer,  when  he  was  called  upon  by 
Sigismund,  King  of  Poland,  to  formulate  a plan  for  the  reform  of  the  intolerably  dis- 
ordered money  system  of  that  ancient  monarchy.  And  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th 
century  it  was  again  discovered  and  formulated  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  adviser  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  in  honor  of  whom  it  has  been  called  the  Gresham  law. 
This  fundamental  principle  or  law  of  coinage  has  been  found  true  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  whenever  and  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  tried. 

The  Experience  of  France. 

My  colleague,  as  is  common  with  men  who  desire  to  sustain  the  wisdom  of  this 
theoretical  “ bimetallism,"  has  appealed  to  the  experience  of  France  for  justification. 
Let  us  see  what  the  experience  of  France  really  was. 

TOWNE’S,  B. 


fA/s  chart  shows  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  and 
gold  for  the  last  hundred  years. 


( The  French  mint  raiio^  15K.  indicated  by  a straight 

heavy  line.) 
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The  points  which  my  colleague  seeks  to  establish  by  the  chart,  to  which  I now 
i nvile  your  attention,  are  : 

1.  That  France  by  establishing,  in  1803,  her  mint  ratio  at  to  i sustained  for 
o years  single-handed  and  alone  her  legal  ratio  as  the  commercial  ratio  of  the  world.” 

2.  That  during  these  years  France  had  real  bimetallism  ; that  is,  that  she  enjoyed 
1 he  concurrent  circulation  of  both  metals, 

3.  Thai  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  is  solely  due  to  unfriendly  legislation  on  the 
»art  of  many  nations.  But,  nevertheless, 

4.  That  the  United  States  can  now  fix  the  ratio  where  we  please,  and  maintain  it 
1 here  regardless  of  the  action  of  other  nations. 

Reverting  now  to  my  colleague’s  first  claim  as  stated  above,  1 would  say  that,  as 
isual,  his  chart  exhibits  too  little  of  the  truth.  Had  he  carried  his  exhibit  back  far 
• nough,  he  could  have  shown  that  the  ratio  was  just  as  steady  for  nearly  120  years  before 
he  French  act  of  i8oj  as  during  the  yo  years  following  its  passage^  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
ollowiiig  table  of  average  ratios  taken  from  the  latest  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
dint,  page  239. 

Commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  for  each  year  since  1687, 


[Note.— From  1687  to  1833  the  ratios  are  taken  from  the  tables  of  Dr.  A.  Soetbeer ; from  1833 
rom  Pixley  and  Abell’s  tables ; and  from  1878  to  1892  from  daily  cablegrams  from  London  to  the  Bureau 
• i the  Mint.] 


Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

687  .... 

14.94 

1729.... 

14.92 

1771-... 

14.66 

1813.. . . 

16.25 

1854.... 

15.33 

688 

14.94 

1730 

14.81 

177a.... 

14.52 

1814. ... 

15.04 

1855.... 

15-38 

680 

15.03 

15.02 

14.04 

1773. • . . 

14.62 

1815. ... 

15.36 

1856. •• 

15.38 

-”9  •••  • • 

690 

1732-- 

15. OQ 

1774  .. 

14.62 

1816.  . 

15.28 

1857.... 

15.27 

691 

14.98 

1733---. 

15.  18 

1775---* 

14.72 

1817.... 

15. IX 

1858.... 

15.38 

692 

14.92 

1734.... 

15-39 

1776.... 

14.55 

1818  ... 

15-35 

1859  ** 

15.19 

14.83 

1735. . . . 

15.41 

1777. . . . 

14.54 

18x9. 

15.33 

i860. ... 

15.29 

594 

14.87 

1736.... 

15-  >8 

1778.... 

14.^ 

1820.... 

15.62 

x86i.... 

15.50 

695 

15.02 

>737 

15.02 

1779.... 

14.80 

1821. ... 

15-95 

1862.... 

15.35 

606 

m.oo 

1738. . . . 

T4-0t 

1780. . . . 

14.73 

idaa. . . . 

15.80 

1863.... 

15-37 

697 

15.20 

1739.... 

14.91 

1781. . • . 

14.78 

1823.... 

15.84 

1864. ••• 

15-37 

698 

15-07 

1740.... 

14-94 

1782.. •• 

14.42 

1824.... 

15.82 

1865. 

*5.44 

6^ 

14.04 

1741. . . . 

14.92 

1783-.-. 

14.48 

1825. ... 

15-70 

1866.. .. 

15-43 

700 

14.81 

1742.... 

14.85 

1784 

14.70 

1826.... 

15-76 

1867.... 

15-57 

IS. 07 

1743* ••• 

14.85 

1785. . . . 

14.02 

1837. . . . 

15-74 

1868. 

15-59 

702 

15-52 

1744.... 

14.87 

1786... 

14.96 

1828... 

15-78 

1869.,.. 

15.50 

1?.  17 

1725. . . • 

14.98 

1787. . . . 

14.92 

1829.... 

15.78 

1870. ... 

*5-57 



704 

15-22 

1746.... 

1788.... 

14.65 

1830.... 

15.82 

1871 .... 

15.57 

705 

15. 1. 

1747 

15.26 

1789.... 

14-75 

1831 .... 

15.72 

1872.... 

15.63 

706 

15.27 

1748.... 

15.11 

1790  ... 

15.04 

1832.... 

15-73 

1873.... 

* 15.92 

707 

1544 

1749. • . . 

14.80 

1791  ... 

15-05 

1833.... 

15.93 

1874.... 

16.17 

708 

15. 4t 

1750.... 

14.55 

1792  . . 

15-17 

1834.... 

15.73 

1875  ... 

16.59 

709 

*5-31 

1751.-.- 

>4-39 

1793... 

15.00 

1835.... 

15.80 

1876.... 

17.88 

710 

15-22 

1752.... 

>4-54 

1794.... 

15-37 

1836. . . . 

15-72 

1877.... 

17.22 

711 

15.29 

1753.. •- 

14-54 

1795.... 

15.55 

1837.... 

15-83 

1878 

17-94 

712 

15-3* 

1754  ... 

14.48 

1796.... 

15.65 

1838.... 

15-85 

1879..,, 

18.40 

1^.22 

1755. . . . 

14.68 

1797..,. 

15.41 

1839. . . . 

15.62 

x88o  ... 

18.05 

15. 13 

1756. . . . 

14-04 

1798.... 

15-59 

1840.... 

15.62 

1881..*. 

18.16 

715 

15. II 

1757.... 

14.87 

1799.... 

15. 74 

1841. . . , 

15-70 

1882.... 

1S.19 

716 

IX. 09 

1758-.. 

14-85 

1800. • . . 

15.68 

1842.... 

15.87 

1883..., 

18.64 

717 

»5-*3 

1759... 

14-15 

x8ox.... 

*5.46 

1843.,.. 

15-93 

1884  ... 

18.57 

15.11 

1760. . . . 

14. 14 

1802  ... 

15-26 

1844.... 

15.85 

1885.... 

19.41 

719 

15-09 

1761.... 

14.54 

1803.. 

tS.41 

1845.... 

15-92 

1886.... 

20.78 

720 

15.04 

1762..,. 

15-27 

1804. . . . 

15-41 

1846. . . 

15.90 

1887. . , . 

21.13 

721 

*5-05 

1763.... 

14.99 

1805, . . . 

15-79 

1847.... 

15.80 

1888.... 

21.99 

722  

*5-»7 

1764.... 

14.70 

1806. . . . 

15-52 

1H48.... 

15-85 

1889.... 

22.09 

723 

15.20 

1765.... 

14.83 

1807. . . . 

15.43 

1849.... 

15-78 

1890.... 

'9-75 

724 

i5-ir 

1766.... 

14.80 

1808. . . . 

16.08 

1850..,. 

15-70 

1891. . . . 

20.92 

725 

15.11 

1767.... 

14.85 

1809.... 

15.96 

1851 

15-46 

1892.... 

23.72 

726 

15-15 

1768.... 

14.80 

x8io. . . . 

15.77 

1852 

15-59 

1893.... 

26.49 

727 

15  24 

1769.... 

14.72 

1811. . . . 

15-53 

1853.... 

15-33 

1894..., 

32.50 

72S.  .... 

15.11 

1770.... 

14.62 

1812 

x6. 11 

Not  even  the  the  boldest  free-silver  man  will  claim  that  the  famous  Napoleonic 
aw  could  have  acted  by  anticipation  for  more  than  a century.  As  that  law  did  not  affect 
I he  years  before  it  was  passed,  yet  the  ratio  was  just  as  steady  then  as  after  it  was 
I nacted,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  free-silver  advocates  to  show  that  the  law 
eferred  to  had  anything  to  do  with  the  steadiness  of  ratio  after  it  was  passed. 

France  Did  Not  Have  Concurrent  Circulation. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  second  claim,  namely,  that  during  this  period  France  enjoyed 
he  concurrent  circulation  of  both  metals.  This  is  the  supreme  test  of  their  philosophy. 

It  will  be  seen  on  a close  examination  of  my  colleague’s  chart  that  the  waving  line 
I representing  the  commercial  ratio)  is  part  of  the  time  above  and  part  of  the 
lime  below  the  straight  line  represenirng  the  ra,tio,  but  that  it  never  remained, 

I ven  for  a single  year,  coincident  with  it;  nay,  they  cannot  show  that  ior  a single 
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month  during  all  those  seventy  years  did  the  legal  ratio  control  the  commercial  ratio 
and  keep  the  two  coincident.  And  now  let  us  consider  the  consequences  of  this. 

Looking  carefully  at  the  chart,  we  note  that  during  the  thirty  years  from  1820  to 
1850  the  commercial  ratio  remained  persistently  below  the  legal  ratio,  and  that 
during  the  next  fifteen  years  the  commercial  ratio  continued  almost  as  steadily 
above  the  legal  ratio.  In  plain  English,  what  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  from 
1820  to  1850  silver  was  worth  more  at  the  mint  than  in  the  market,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  was  worth  more  as  coin  than  as  bullion,  while  the  opposite  was  true  of  gold. 
What  might  we  expect  as  the  natural  result  ? Why,  of  course,  that  each  metal  would 
go  where  it  was  most  profitable  to  lake  it ; that  is,  the  silver  to  the  mint,  to  be  coined 
and  used  as  money,  and  the  gold  to  vaults  for  hoarding,  to  oiher  countries,  or  to  the 
melting  pot  of  the  goldsmith.  And  during  the  following  fifteen  years,  from  1850  to 
1865.  we  should  naturally  expect  the  reverse  process,  namely,  that  gold  (being  over- 
valued at  the  mint)  would  be  coined  for  use  as  money,  while  silver  (being  under- 
valued at  the  mint)  would  go  to  the  melting  pot  or  be  exported.  And  that  this  was 
precisely  what  did  take  place  can  be  shown  by  abundant  and  unimpeachable  testimony. 

My  first  authority  is  Henry  Dunning  MacLeod,  who,  on  pages  14  and  15  of  his 
book  entitled  Bimetallism,”  says : 

The  period  between  1803  and  1873  is  cited  by  bimetallists  as  the  golden  age  of  bimetallism.  But  if  they 
imagine  that  there  was  during  that  period  a general  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  unlimited 
nuantities,  they  are  under  a woeful  delusion.  The  French  Government  pillaged  all  the  sanctuaries  in 
France  of  their  vast  masses  of  silver  plate,  and  the  French  liberanng  armies  pillaged  all  the  treasuries 
and  sanctuaries  of  the  countries  they  came  to  liberate.  . ^ , ... 

Immense  quantities  of  silver  plate  were  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  The  consequence  was  that,  while 
the  legal  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was  to  i,  the  market  ratio  became  17  to  i.  No  f^old  com,  the'  e/^e, 
£ot  into  general  circulation.  During  the  period  from  1803  to  1820  there  was  for  eleven  years  a premium 
on  gold,  sometimes  as  much  as  3 per  cent.,  which,  of  course,  prevented  gold  coming  into  general  circula- 
tion. Rut  after  1820  the  premium  on  gold  rose  very  considerably,  and  between  1820  and  1847  it  was  usual  y 
an  average  of  10  francs  per  millCj  but  in  many  years  i8,  19,  20,  and  21  francs,  which,  of  course,  utterly 
precluded  any  gold  getting  into  circulation.  . . t- 

I myself  can  testify  that  in  1839  there  was  not  to  be  seen  a gold  com  in  France  in  common  use. 

But  in  i8si  a great  change  took  place.  The  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  caused  floods 
of  gold  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  and  in  1851  silver  rose  to  a premium.  Then  the  money  in  common 
use  changed  from  silver  to  gold.  I was  residing  in  a seaport  town  in  18^.  and  every  steamer  which  came 
in  was  loaded  with  casks  oiScotch  whisky  going  to  be  transmuted  into  French  brandy,  and  every  steamer 
that  went  out  had  its  decks  piled  with  5-franc  [silver]  pieces.  The  same  was  true  at  every  other  s^port. 
Silver  departed  from  France  in  floods  ; every  steamer  and  every  diligence  iliat  left  France  carried  away 

loads  of  these  s-franc  pieces.  , . • .1.  *1  • ^ 

At  last  the  scarcity  of  silver  became  so  great  that  it  became  necessary  to  com  those  pestilent  5-franc 

pieces  in  gold. 

And,  not  to  weary  the  committee  with  needless  repetition  of  statements  all  show- 
ing the  same  thing,  I now  cite  the  statement  of  the  French  Monetary  Commission  of 
1867  itself,  made  six  years  before  1873 : 

It  is  well  known  by  all  that  this  ratio  (of  1803),  by  the  simple  reason  of  its  being  fixed,  could  not  remain  cor- 
rect. There  was  quickly  a premium  on  gold,  and  silver  remained  almost  alone  in  circulation  until  nwr  1850. 
The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia  suddenly  changed  this  situation  by  throwing  into 
the  European  market  a very  considerable  quantity  of  gold.  There  was  a premium  on  silver  to  the  extent 
of  8 per  milic,  and  it  disappeared  almost  completely  from  circulation,  yielding  place  to  gold. 

And  thus  we  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  French  legal  ratio  never  succeeded  in 
holding  the  commercial  ratio  coincici  nr  v iih  it.  n d that  Fr.'^rcc  duiirg  ih(  r c much- 
vaunted  years  did  not  enjoy  the  conci:rrci  t use  < i loth  metals. 

French  Coinage  Tables. 

And  even  the  tables  of  French  coinage  inirodurtfl  I y n y colleague  to  preve  con- 
current coinage  and  circulation  will,  upon  t areful  examir.aticn,  help  to  repudiate  his 
claim  and  overturn  his  theory.  Here  is  his  table  : 


Coinage  of  France. 


Gold  faverage  /averaer„er 
per  annum). 


1806-1810. 

1811-1815. 

1816-1820. 

1821-1825. 

1826-1830. 

1831-1835. 

1836-1840. 

1841-1845. 

1846-1850. 

1851-1855. 

1856-18^. 

1861-1865 

1866-1870. 

1871-1875. 


Total  coined 


;^i,20i,136 

31299.503 

1,951,604 

465.748 

293.976 

826,149 

589.857 

159.326 

1,294,337 

12,669,263 

21,605,465 

7^667,357 

9.546,561 

2,475,213 

322,993,410 


The  committee  will  note  how  very  small  was  the  roinage  of  g*'ld  from  1820  to  1845 
(the  table  should  show  that  it  continued  very  small  until  1849)  and  how  large  the 
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C(  inage  of  silver  during  these  same  years.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  notice  how 
ei  ormous  the  gold  coinage  was  from  1S50  to  1870 (amounting  to  over  $250,000,000) 
a:  id  how  insignificant  was  the  silver  coinage  from  1850  to  1865.  And  remembering 

0 ir  own  experience  from  1861  to  1879,  when  coined  vast  quantities  of  both 

nretals,  but  had  neither  in  circulation,  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  coinage  of 
g )Id  from  1820  to  1849  was  almost  entirely  for  purposes  of  hoarding  or  sale,  as  shown 
b r the  statements  of  MacLeod  and  the  French  Commission,  quoted  above.  And 
similarly  we  can  understand  that  even  the  small  coinage  of  silver  from  1850  to  1865 
w is  not  for  purposes  of  circulation. 

he  Latin  Union. 

All  the  countries  having  the  French  system  (France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
r aly)  had  this  same  experience.  Silver  for  change  became  so  scarce  there  in  the 
h ter  fifties  and  the  early  sixties  as  to  embarrass  business.  In  a year  or  two  this  con- 
d tion  became  unbearable,  and  in  1865  these  countries  formed  what  is  known  as  the 
Litin  Union.  The  object  of  the  Union  was  not  to  maintain  the  bimetallic  ” system 
(j  s is  so  often  stated),  but  to  provide  a defense  against  it.  We  are  told  that  at  the  pre- 
liminary  conference  of  delegates,  **  Belgium  proposed  the  single  gold  standard — the 
s Iver  pieces,  including  the  5-franc  pieces,  to  be  lowered  by  an  agio,  and  made  divi- 
s onal  money.  Italy  and  Switzerland  were  of  the  same  opinion,  but  their  scheme 
f;  iled  before  the  opposition  of  France.”  But  by  the  convention  of  December  23, 

1 '65,  which  instituted  the  Latin  Union,  “ the  hitherto  full-valued  silver  coinage  from 

2 francs  down  was  changed  into  token  money  f and  the  coinage  and  tender  of  these 
Cl ‘ins  was  limited.  This  was  clearly,  as  I said  before,  not  the  maintenance  of  the 

bimetallic”  system,  but  a defense  against  its  operation ; that  is,  it  was  a measure 
u prevent  the  loss  of  the  small  silver  needed  for  “change.”  In  order  to  put  this 
f;  ct  beyond  all  controversey,  I quote  the  French  Monetary  Commission  of  1867, 
w hich,  in  speaking  of  the  intention  in  forming  the  Union,  says  : 

This  convention  places  in  the  front  rank  gold  money  and  reduces  the  pieces  of  silver  of  two  francs  and 
le  s to  the  role  of  token  money.  It  therefore  definitely  determines  the  ascendency  of  the  gold  francs,  and 
so  'ves  practical  difficulties  arising  from  the  double  standard. 

But  the  5-franc  silver  piece  was  left  undisturbed,  with  “ free  coinage  ” and  unlim- 
ii:d  tender.  The  folly  of  this  w'as  not  long  in  making  itself  apparent.  By  1867  the 
p eduction  of  silver  had  greatly  increased,  and  its  commercial  ratio  had  fallen  below 
ili  ratio  at  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union;  that  is,  it  had  by  that  time  again  become 
ir  ore  profitable  to  coin  silver  and  dispose  of  it  as  money  than  to  sell  it  as  bullion, 
while  the  opposite  was  true  of  gold.  The  result  is  plainly  shown  in  the  coinage 
ti  ble  of  my  colleague,  quoted  above.  The  committee  will  note  that  in  the  five-year 
p riod  ending  1870  the  coinage  of  silver  increased  enormously  over  that  of  the  pre- 
c(  ding  five  years ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  with  1870  (it  really  began  in 
il68)the  coinage  of  gold  fell  off  very  greatly.  This  was  the  result  of  continuing 
tie  “free  coinage”  of  the  silver  5-franc  piece.  Seeing  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
fc  11  in  silver,  which  had  then  begun,  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their. gold  coin  if 
tl  eir  mints  w*ere  continued  open  to  the  “ free  coinage  ” of  the  silver  5-francpieces,  the 
U nion  first  limited  the  coinage  of  them  ; and  then,  the  menace  still  continuing,  closed 
tl  eir  mints  entirely  to  coinage  of  silver  on  individual  account.  Thus  it  appears,  Mr. 
C lairman,  that  silver  did  not  fall  because  of  the  closing  of  those  mints,  but  the  mints 
7v  're  closed  to  silver  because  of  its  fall. 

Mr.  Leon  Say,  then  the  French  minister  of  finance,  in  giving  the  “ motifs”  of  the 
ai  t of  1876  (which  suspended  entirely  the  coinage  of  these  5-franc  silver  pieces),  said  ; 

The  theory  of  the  double  standard,  on  w’hich  our  monetary  law  of  the  year  XI  (1803)  reposes,  has  been 
ca  led  in  question  ever  since  its  origin. 

t is,  to  our  conception,  less  a theory  than  the  result  0/ primitive  inability  oi  the  legislators  to  combine 
to  fether  the  two  precious  metals  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an  unlimited  concurrence— metals,  both  of 
w lichare  destined  to  enter  into  the  monetary  system,  but  which  recent  legislators  have  learned  to  co-ordi- 
m te  by  leaving  the  unlimited  function  to  gold  alone  and  reducing  silver  to  the  role  of  divisional  money. 
F-.  om  iSj7  the  French  Government  has  studied  the  question,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  since  that  date  the 
pi  nciple  of  the  gold  standard  has  won  increasing  favor  through  our  several  administrations. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  action  of  France  and  the  Latin  Union  (and  indeed  of 
ni  arly  all  civilized  nations)  in  discontinuing  the  effort  to  maintain  so-called  “ bimetal- 
li;  m”  was  not  a notion  suddenly  conceived  in  the  early  7o's,  but  a course  of  action 
w' lose  wisdom  had  continually  grown  upon  their  financial  leaders  for  many  years  ; 
ei  iphasized  by  the  loss  of  their  silver  money  in  the  50’s,  and  then  about  1870  again 
ei  Iphasized  by  the  threatened  loss  of  their  gold  money,  this  alternate  loss  of  one  or 
the  other  money  metal  having  by  that  time  become  generally  recognized  as  a neces- 
s£  ry  and  legitimate  consequence  of  having  unlimited  coinage  and  tender  of  both 
mnals.  And  the  tremendous  increase  in  gold  production  had  made  it  plainly  practi- 
ce ble  to  apply  the  remedy. 

Summing  up,  we’have  seen  that  the  existence  of  the  French  legal  raiiodid  not  even 
fc r a single  month  hold  the  commercial  ratio  coincident  with  it;  that,  as  a conse- 
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nuence  France  had  at  first  silver  monometallism  for  a long  period,  then  gold  mono- 
metallism,  and  then  the  danger  of  a return  to  silver  monometallism,  which  she  pre- 
vented by  abandoning  her  so-called  “bimetallic”  law;  that  the  Latin  Union  was 
formed  not  to  perpetuate  that  kind  of  “ bimetallism,”  but  as  a defense  against  us 
action  ; and  that  the  closing  of  their  mints  to  silver  was  not  the  cause  but  the  conse- 
qv ei  ce  of  the  fall  in  silver.  [Applause.] 

The  Question  of  Ratios. 

Bv  inference  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  has  no 
counterpart  in  history.  Some  free-silver  advocates  speak  as  if  the  relation  of  i6  to  i 
was  something  fixed  by  divine  decree,  and  which  until  1873  had  existed  through  al 
the  ages.  Indeed,  the  great  leader  of  the  Populists  in  Minnesota,  a man  of  wonderful 
eloquence  but  scant  information  on  these  subjects,  speaking  in  his  paper  of  the  length 
of  time  during  which  silver  has  been  used  as  money,  referred  to  Abraham  s purchase 
of  the  field  of  Ephron  for  400  shekels  of  silver,  and  then  added.  Yes,  my  f>'‘ends 
and  even  in  those  days  the  ratio  was  16  to  [Laughter.]  He 

recently  been  reading  the  Book  from  which  he  drew  his  illustra^uon.  For  had  he 
turned  L Genesis  xxiii,  16.  where  this  famous  transaction  is  recorded,  he  would  have 
read  • And  Abraham  weig/ud  to  Ephron  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  • . • • cur- 

rent money  with  the  merchant.”  The  shekel  there  referred  to  was  a Jewi^sh  we^ht, 
not  a Jewish  coin.  There  is  no  mention  of  gold  as  money  at  that  tune,  and  no  men- 
tion of  coining.  Silver  was  money  by  weight,  just  as  gold  was  in  ° 

California.  And  no  one  can  tell  what  the  ratio  of  the  metals  was  then  and  there. 

But  Alexander  Del  Mar,  whom  free-silverites  so  often  quote  as  authority,  tells  us 
in  his  History  of  Monetary  Systems  that  in  the  Archaic  Period  the  ratio  was  i to  i, 
that  is,  silver  was  esteemed  as  highly  as  gold.  By  the  Vedic  Period  the 
forsome  reason,  fallen  to  2 to  i,  that  is,  silver  had  fallen  50  per  cent,  in  relation  to 
ffold  Then  was  taken  the  momentous  step  ; gold  and  silver  ^^P^rated  tl^n,  1^ 
again  to  be  united.  After  that  it  was  simply  a question  of  degree.  In  the  Brahmini- 
cfl  Period  the  ratio  had  fallen  to  5 to  i,  a further  fall  of  60  per  cent. 
silver.  In  the  Buddhic  Period  the  ratio  was  to  i.  Through  the  Middle  Aps 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  the  ratio  varied  from  4 to  i in  some  countries  to  to  to 
others.  About  1150  the  average  ratio  of  Europe  was  8 to  i ; ^"d  according  to  Mi^ 
History  of  Norway  this  was  the  ratio  in  that  country  a century  later  At  the  time  ot 
the  disLvery  of  America  the  average  ratio  was  to  i.  But  by  i^,  according  to 
Sietbeer,  the  ratio  had  fallen  to  12}^  to  i.  And  between  1620  a"*! 
the  same  authority,  the  ratio  had  fallen  to  15  to  i This  remarkable  fall 
per  cent  in  about  as  many  years  Soetbeer  explains  as  being  caused  by  the  vast 
increase  in  the  production  of  silver,  “ the  great  influx  of  s'l^"  that 
1545  from  Peru,  Potosi,  and  Mexico,”  and  by  the  increased  demand  for  due 

to  continuous  wars,”  and  later  to  a “ great  growth  in  international  trade,  for  which, 
as  he  says  “ gold  was  a better  medium  than  silver.  But  the  statement  of  Soetbeer 
in  this  cL’nection  to  which  I desire  the  special  attention  of  the  committee  is  this  ; 

price  of  gold  that  had  already  taken  place  tn  the  open  market. 

And  a few  pages  farther  on  Soetbeer  uses  this  language  . 

mists,  and  business  men. 

Regarding  the  former  change  in  ratio,  Soetbeer  said  that  it  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  mint  regulations.”  And  this  later  change  he  declares  to  be  analogous 

or  similar,  to  the  former— that  is,  according  to  Soetbeer,  th^e  the 

is  “ not  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  mint  regulations.  On  this  point  Dr.  Soetbeer,  the 

most  eminent  statistician  of  Germany  and  one  of 

ury,  is  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  agree  with  my  colleague  ; but  I ‘ 

the  sober  business  sense  of  the  country  will  mdorse  the  view 

though  it  is  set  forth  without  any  effort  at  rhetorical  display,  but  with  the  single 
purpose  of  historical  accuracy. 

The  “Comparative  Bulk”  Proposition. 

And  now  we  have  reached  what  my  colleague  virtually  announced  to  ^f.  ‘ 

of  his  strength,  the  exhibit  which  he  vauntingly  declares  to  be  absolutely 

'^'rhfs  “ thing  wonderful,”  this  last  reliance  of  my  colleague’s  cause,  is  exhibited  to 

^^OneVfirSlmplirel^^  at  it  is  to  inquire.  What  is  it.  and  w^^J  ^0^  it  mean^? 

After  a little  study,  the  former  question  cau  uv,  answered  pretty  definitely. 
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< eclaring  its  “ meaning  ” and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  my  colleague 
1 ecomes  sadly  mixed  and  contradictory. 

The  which  the  chart  is  intended  to  exhibit  is,  in  plain  terms,  this:  At  the 
I eginning  of  the  century  there  were  32.2  times  as  many  tons  of  silver  in  the  world 
i s there  were  tons  of  gold,  but  at  that  time  the  value  of  a ton  of  gold  was  only  15.55 
t mes  the  value  of  a ton  of  silver.  In  other  words,  when  the  bulk  ratio  was  32.2  to 
1 the  value  ratio  was  15-55  to  i*  After  70  years  had  passed  by  the  bulk  ratio  had 
f illen  to  22.6  to  I , yet  the  value  ratio  had  remained  almost  unchanged,  being  then  15.47 
t > I.  But  by  1894,  when  the  bulk  ratio  had  fallen  to  16.3  (that  is,  when  there  were 
cniy  16.3  times  as  many  tons  of  silver  in  the  world  as  there  were  tons  of  gold)  the 
\ alue  ratio  had  fallen  to  34  to  i (that  is,  a ton  of  gold  is  worth  as  much  in  the  market 
a s 34  tons  of  silver). 

My  colleague  gives  high  authority  for  these  estimates,  and  we  shall  accept  them 
as  true  (though  the  method  of  drawing  the  chart  is  essentially  misleading,  as  I shall 
s low  later).  ^ Then  arises  the  question,  What  of  it  ? Here  my  coIleague^s  confusion 
tegins.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  what  inferences  he  does  really  draw.  The 
s atements  of  his  speech  are  not  at  all  clear  on  this  matter.  But  as  nearly  as  I can  • 
r lake  out,  he  wishes  us  to  infer  two  things,  namely  : 

1.  That,  since  in  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  century  the  bulk  ratio  of  the  metals 
c langed  greatly,  yet  the  value  ratio  changed  very  little,  both  metals  having  during 
a 11  that  time  “ free  coinage,”  their  relative  value  depends  notttpon  their  relative  quantity 
b it  upon  mint  regulat’ons, 

2.  That,  since  the  bulk  ratio  is  nowabout  16  to  i,  the  mints  should  be  opened  tothe 
‘ free  coinage  ” of  both  at  that  ratio. 

No  other  statement  of  my  colleague's  speech,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  received  with 
s ich  hilarious  joy  by  the  free-silverites  as  this  last.  They  have  been  groping  around 
f<  r some  time  trying  to  find  some  reasonable  way  to  justify  the  special  ratio  t6  to  i. 

T.  hey  have  been  trying  to  find  some  kind  of  an  answer  to  the  question,  “ If  16  to  i is 
g ;od  and  can  be  maintained  by  simple  legislative  enactment  regardless  of  the  com- 
n ercial  value  of  silver,  why  would  not  8 to  i be  better,  and  4 to  i better  still  ? And 
\\  hile  we  are  at  it  and  can  do  it  just  as  well  as  not,  why  not  make  the  ratio  straight, 

I giving  silver  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  gold?”  These  very  reasonable 
q lestions  have  perplexed  our  free-silver  brethren  very  greatly.  They  saw  plainly 
t!  at,  reasoning  from  their  premises,  the  conclusion  of  i to  i was  inevitable.  Nor 
C(  uld  they  see  any  way  to  avoid  the  further  conclusion  that,  on  this  ground,  copper 
a I to  I was  also  inevitable.  And  from  that  to  absolutely  fiat  money  is  but  a step. 

T leir  good  sense  told  them  that  this  last  conclusion  could  not  be  defended  ; nor  the 


one  before  that,  providing  for  copper  coinage ; nor  the  one  for  coming  gold  and 
silver  on  absolutely  equal  terms— i to  i.  Yet  these  absurd  conclusions  were  logically 
inevitable  unless  they  could  fi.nd  some  seemingly  natural  reason  for  choosing  the  ratio 
of  16 to  I regardless  of  the  commercial  ratio.  Hence  their  hilarity  when  my  col- 
league assured  them  that  this  is  to-day  almost  the  exact  bulk  ratio  of  the  two  metals. 

•‘Drowning  men  will  clutch  at  straws,”  and  the  inherent  weakness  of  th©  free- 
silver  argument  is  clearly  seen  in  the  feverish  eagerness  with  which  its  advocates, 
even  the  most  prominent  of  them,  grasp  at  this  coincidence  of  the  bulk 

ratio  with  their  proposed  permanent  mint  ratio.  In  their  hilarity  they  forget  that  my 
colleagne,  just  before  showing  this  courage-inspiring  coincidence,  had  demonstrated 
bv  his  chart  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  oWj  not  depend  on  thetr  relative 
bulk.  And  when  in  this  connection  my  colleague  intimates  that  the  relative  value 
therefore  depends  on  nnint  regulations,  he  evidently  forgets  that  he  himself  in  another 
part  of  this  same  speech  declares  : 

The  (iovemment  stamp  canntA  create  value.  Whether  a c<^n  wh«D  stamped  shall  he  effectual  to  pass 
at  value  it  claims  to  represent  will  depend  upon  the  use  it  can  commana. 


What  is  the  Truth  in  Regard  to  the  Ratio? 

When  my  colleague  shows  that  the  relative  value  of  the  tvro  metals  ^*  ^ ^«***; 
mined  by  their  relative  bulk,  he  wastes  time  in  proving  what  every  well-informed 
student  of  the  subject  already  knows;  he  is  simply  “striking  a man  of  straw 
What  he  shows  is,  however,  as  usual,  only  a part  of  the  truth.  And  in  drawing  his 
conclusions,  he  becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  strangely  mixed  and  contradictory.  Let  us 
trv  to  discover  and  state  the  whole  truth  in  this  matter,  both  as  to  facts  and  conclusions. 

The  value  of  wheat  does  not  depend  on  the  value  of  oats.  The  value  of  each 
depends  on  conditions  of  its  own,  on  the  size  of  the  crop,  the  demand  for  it,  and  the 
cost  of  production.  Wheat  and  oats  may  both  be  high  at  the  same  time  ; they  may 
both  be  low  at  the  same  time,  or  one  may  be  high  wl^n  the  other  is  low  their  rela- 
tive value  is  not  determined  by  their  relative  bulk.  The  value  of  each  having  been 
determined  independently,  as  suggested,  their  relative  value  or  ratio  may  then  easily 
be  computed.  And  so  it  is  with  silver  and  gold  ; the  value  of  each  depends  upon  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  itself-the  value  of  silver  upon  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for 
silver  t^en  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  its  production  ; and  the  value  of  go  d 
Sg’ similarly  determined.  The  value  of  each  having  thus  been  independently 
determined,  their  relative  value  or  ratio  becomes  a mere  malter  of  anthnjetic. 

The  World’s  Production  and  Use  of  Silver. 

Mv  colleague’s  chart,  probably  without  any  such  intention  on  his  part,  is  very  mis- 
leadfng  on  two  points  of  vital  importance,  in  that  it  represents  the  production  or 
average  bulk  oi  silver  as  constant  ssnA  that  of  gold  as  having  greatly  diminished  since 
187a  How  very  misleading  this  is  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  pages  248-9  ; 

Prodnetion  of  ^old  and  silver  in  the  tuorld  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

fFrom  T403  to  1885  is  from  a tabic  of  averages  epmpHed  by  Dn  Adolph  Soetbeer.  For  the  years  «886  to 
1894  the  pr^uction  IS  the  annual  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.]  


Period. 


GOLD. 

Annual  average  for  period. 


Ounces,  fine. 


i493“*520. 

1521-1544- 

1545-1560. 

1561-1580 

1581-1600. 

I&)l-l620. 

1621-1640. 

1641-16^. 

i66t-i68o. 

1681-1700. 

1701-1720. 

1721-1740. 

1741-1760. 

1761-1780. 

1781-1800. 

1801-1810. 

1811-1820. 

1821-1830. 

1831-1840. 

1841-1850. 

1851-1855, 

1856-1860. 

1861-1865. 

1866-1870 


186.470 

230,194 

273^596 

219,906 

237.267 

273,9x8 

266,845 

281,955 

297-709 

346,095 

4x21x63 
613,422 
79X,2ti 
665,666 
57*  ,94^ 

57X-563 

367.957 

457>o44 

652,291 

1,7^,502 

6,410,324 

6,486.262 

5.949.582 

6,270,086 


Value. 


$3,855,000 

4.7591000 

5.656.000 

4.546.000 

4.905.000 

5.669.000 

5.516.000 

5.828.000 

6.154.000 
71*54.000 

8.590.000 

12.681.000 

16. 30.000 

13.761.000 

11.823.000 

11.815.000 

7.606.000 

9.448.000 

13.484.000 

36.393.000 

132,5x3.000 

134.^3.000 

122.989.000 

129.614.000 


SILVEK. 

Annual  average  for  period. 


Ounces,  fine. 


1,511,050 
2,899.930 
10. 1 17.940 
9,628,925 

13.467  635 
13.596-235 
19,654-240 
11.776,545 
10.834.550 
10,992,085 

**.432.540 

13,863.080 

17.140.6xa 

•0.985,591 

28.261.779 

28,746.922 

17005.755 

14.807,004 

19.175-867 

25.090,342 

28,488,597 

29.095.428 

35,401,972 

43.05x1583 


Coining  V'alue. 


#1.954, qpo 
3,749,000 

12.952.000 
13,450-000 
17,4x3,000 

17.579.000 

16.361.000 

15.226.000 
14  008,000 

14.212.000 
i4.78l.QDO 

17.924.000 

22.162.000 
27. *33.000 

36.540.000 

37.168.000 

22.479.000 

19.144.000 
S4-793-<»o 
32.440.Q00 

36.824.000 
37,6x8,000 
45-772.000 

55.663.000 
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GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Period. 

Annual  average  for  period. 

Annual  average  for  period. 

Ounces,  line. 

1 Value. 

Ounces,  fine. 

Coinage  Value. 

1 J7I-X873 

5,591,014 

1x5.577,000 

63.317,014 

81.864,000 

1 }76-i88o.. 

5i543t”o 

114.586,000 

78.775,602 

101,851,000 

1 ^81-1885. 

4.794»755 

99,1x6,000 

92.003,944 

118,955,000 

1 J86 

5.1351679 

1^,163,900 

93,297,290 

120,626,800 

1 187 

5,116,861 

105,774.900 

96,123,586 

124,281,000 

1 i88 

5.33O1775 

110,196,900 

108,827,606 

140,706.400 

I J89 

5.973.790 

123,489,200 

120.213,611 

x55.427.700 

1 590 

5,749.306 

118,848,700 

126,095,062 

163,032,000 

liqi 

6,320,194 

130,650,000 

x37.x70.919 

X77.352.3<» 

1^92 

7,102,180 

146,815,100 

x53.151.762 

198,014,400 

1 % 

7,609,242 

157,297,000 

165,165,876 

213.547.800 

J M 

8.705.836 

179,965,600 

166,601,995 

215,404,600 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  silverin  the  whole  world 
I ever  but  twice  reached  $30,000,000  a year  before  1841 ; that  by  1866-70  the  annual 
] roduction  of  silver  had  become  almost  double  that  amount ; that  by  1876-80  it  had 
] assed  the  $100,000,000  mark  ; and  that  now  the  annual  production  of  silver  is 
£ Imost  seven  times  what  it  was  half  a century  ago.  During  that  time  the  population 
( f the  world  has  not  quite  doubled.  That  is,  sir,  while  the  world’s  population  has 
i icreased  at  the  rate  of  about  2 per  cent,  a year,  the  annual  production  of  silver  has 
i icreased  by  500  per  cent ! In  other  words,  to  use  a favorite  method  of  theirs,  the 
‘ per  capita”  of  silver  has  increased  enormously  ; so  we  would  naturally  expect  an 
enormous  fall  in  its  price. 

The  following  chart,  prepared  by  my  distinguished  friend  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Johnson],  exhibits  to  the  eye  the  increase  in  its  production  and  the  decrease  in  its 
f rice  since  1873  : 

McCLEARY'S,  D. 
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From  this  (remembering  also  that  the  cost  of  production  has  greatly  decreased)  we 
see  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  has  not  been  as  great  as  we  would  naturally 
expect  How  is  this  accounted  for?  This  wonderfully  sustained  price  of  silver  can 
be  accounted  for  in  only  one  way,  namely,  by  an  enormous  increase \n  thez/r<rof  silver. 
This  has  taken  place  in  two  directions  : _ 

I In  the  arts.  It  is  a matter  of  common  information  that  in  conditions  of  life  wher.e 
plated  silverware  was  a luxury  twenty-five  years  ago,  solid  silver  is  now  comm^on  ; 
and  excellent  plated  silverware  is  now  used  in  conditions  of  life  where  such  a ihmg 
as  silverware  of  any  kind  was  not  dreamed  of  then.  The  use  of  silver  in  the  arts  has 
increased  in  the  last  quarter  of  a century  several  hundred  percent.  (This  increase  in 
^ the  use  of  silver  in  the  arts  has  been  so  enormous  as  to  have  actually  raised  the  price 
of  silver  during  the  last  year.)  This  is,  by  the  way,  another  evidence  of  a higher 

standard  of  living  among  the  people.  t.  / n • 

2.  As  money.  In  this  connection  I invite  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  the 

Director  of  the  Mint : 

Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Mint, 

IVashin^ton,  D.  C,  February  n.,  iSqb. 

Sir  • Reolvine:  to  your  Verbal  inquiry  of  to-day,  I would  make  the  following  statement  : ^ , 

The  value^^^^^  silver  coins  used  as  money  in  the  world  in  1873  I estimate  to  have  been  ^1,816.565, 657, 

^"xhe  amount^of  golTc^'^hT  the  world  in  1873  was  estimated  to  have  been  *894 

about  $4,250,000,000.  Respectfully  yours,  Director  o/the  Mint. 

Hon.  J,  T.  McCleary,  . 

House  0/ RepreseniativeSy  Washmgtony  D.  C. 

And,  as  the  latest  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  shows  (page  4i).  of  this  vast 
amount  of  silver  now  used  in  the  world  as  money  $3,439.300,ow  h^s  full  legal  tender! 

^ That  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  added  to  the.  full-tender  silver  money  of  the 

world  in  the  last  22  years  a7i  amount  equal  to  the  accumulations  of  all  the  ages  up  to  that 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  simply  trifling  with  words  to  say  that  silver  has  been 
“demonetized”  ; and  to  say  that  “ half  our  money  has  been  struck  down  is,  plainly, 
to  tell  an  unmitigated  falsehood. 

Production  and  Coinage  of  Silver  in  this  Country. 

On  page  242  of  the  report  above  cited  will  be  found  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  United  States  by  years  since  1834,  the  production  for  the  forty-two  years 
before  then  being  bulked’.  For  the  forty-two  years  from  1792  to  1834  our  production 
of  silver  is  given  as  “ insignificant.”  Up  to  1S60  it  aggregated  bi.650,^,  or  about 
$61,000  a year  ! Think  of  it!  The  total  production  of  silver  in  the  United  States 
through  all  our  history  as  a nation  up  to  i86o  was  less  than  $2,000,000  . ^e  produce 
now  three  times  as  much  silver  every  month  as  we  produced  altogeyer  in  all  the  years 
before  the  war,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  “sit  and  grieve  and  wonder  at  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  silver.  Our  annual  production  of  silver  is  now  and  has  been  for  years 
1 more  than  a thousand  times  as  great  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  yet  there  are  leaders 

^ among  the  silverites  who  find  it  necessary  to  malign  human  nature  and  attack  the 

memory  of  good  men  in  order  to  explain  why  an  ounce  of  silver  is  not  worth  as  much 
now  as  then  ! O,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pitiful,  that  men  should  be  robbed  of  that 
which  more  than  anything  else  brightens  and  sweetens  life,  faith  in  our  fellow-man, 
in  order  to  afford  the  free-silver  cause  even  the  slightest  reason  for  existence  ! 

And  now  let  us  see  what  the  United  States  has  done  in  the  way  of  using  silver  as 
money  The  total  coinage  of  silver  in  our  mints  from  1792  to  1834  was  §43,009,0^ 
(or  about  $1,000,000  a year),  about  one-third  of  which  remained  in  the  country  in 
1834  In  the  next  thirty-eight  years,  up  to  1873,  our  silver  coinage  was  $103,570,000, 
or  about  $2,600,000  a year.  Up  to  1853  scarcely  any  of  the  silver  that  was  coined 
remained  in  circulation  in  this  country,  because  the  coins  could  be  disposed  of  to 
better  advantage  elsewhere.  And  both  silver  and  gold  retired  from  circulation  in 
1861.  During  the  five  years  when  the  act  of  1873  was  the  law  we  coined  silver  to  the 
value  of  $79,120,771.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  almost  $16,000,000  a year,  or  more  than 
six  times  the  highest  average  annual  coinage  before  that  time.  This  was  under  the 
much-discussed  act  of  1873.  mind  you  ! Our  total  coinage  of  silver  since  1873,  up  to 
4 and  including  1894,  has  been  (above  cited  report,  page  49)  §538,444,407.  This  is  an 

average  of  almost  $25,000,000  a year,  or  ten  times  the  highest  average  annual  coinage 
before  1873*  And  of  this  coinage,  the  vast  sum  of  $43U32o,457  is  in  the  form 
of  dollars,  every  one  of  which  is  full  legal  tender.  Such  an  enormous  coinage  of  silver 

was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  world  before. 

And  yet  the  producers  of  silver  are  not  satisfied  ; but  to-day,  with  an  arrogance 
that  even  they  themselves  must  despise  us  for  enduring,  they  declare  that  no  im 
portant  legislation  shall  be  enacted  unless  the  people’s  representatives  bow  dowt 
before  them  and  obey  their  behests.  Claiming  to  possess  superior  patriotism,  thei 


are  using  their  best  endeavors  to  destroy  the  nation’s  credit,  which  is  the  breath  of 
Tn  w" that  until  they  get  what  they  want 
ne«  be  denied  the  income  demanded  by  its  daily  needs.  Realizing  the  utter  wealf 
ness  of  their  alleged  arguments,  knowing  that  their  opportunity  for  mischief  will 
soon  be  gone  forever,  they  are  revealing  by  their  acts  sir  the  extent  of  thlf;  J 

6ut?h°"‘  had  not  determined.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  preserve  through- 

out this  presentation  a judicial  frame  of  mind,  I would  like  to  chararteri7e  in 
terms  this  flagrant  abuse  of  a sacred  trust.  characterize  in  fitting 

Why,  sir,  if  we  were  not  accustomed  to  such  exhibitions  of  their  recklessness  and 
selfishness,  our  people  would  rise  and  demand  that  these  representatives  of  a wealthy 
and  insolent  private  interest  be  relegated  to  the  positions  of  obscurity  and  impotence 
which  they  have  so  amply  earned.  [Applause.]  And.  sir,  if  the  issue  shall  be  squarelv 

h.Tw  (as  I trust  that  it  will  be)  the  free-silver  cause  w?llmee^ 

Its  Waieiloo,  and  will  no  longer  embarrass  our  onward  march  in  prosperity  and 
peace.^  [Applause  ] Perhaps  they  fancy,  sir,  that  they  can  force  another^’  compro- 
mise  by  which  the  Government,  at  their  dictation,  shall  undertake  to  furnis^h  a 
market  for  their  entire  product,  as  was  attempted  by  the  silver  act  of  1800  Rm 
sir,  the  day  of  such  folly  has  gone  forever.  [Applause.]  But  if  the  princ^’le  that 
the  Government  may  properly  engage  in  the  warehouse  business  and  undeSke  to 
furnish  a market  for  the  product  of  any  class  of  people  is  again  to  be  recSed  I 

teJUrih  ’ ^bat  the  miners  now  stand  aside  and  let  the  farmers  have  whatever 
benefit  there  may  be  in  such  enactments.  [Applause.]  But  sir  the  farmer.; 

too  intellipnt  and  independent  to  ask  for  such  legislation,  and  the  miners  must  eet 

along  without  it,  as  other  people  do.  e.  , « luc  miners  must  get 

The  Great  Increase  in  Gold  Production,  and  What  it  Means. 

But  some  one  might  properly  ask  in  this  connection,  “ Has  not  the  omnnt  o^^ia 
increased  also?"  The  answer  is,  "Yes,  enormously’.”  Let  us  see  how  srea.^Se 
inmease  has  been,  and  what  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  therefrom  ^ 

By  reference  to  the  table  showing  the  production  of  gold  .and  silver  in  the  world 
since  1492  given  above,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  production  of  gold  was  very 
small  up  almost  to  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Up  to  iS^S  the  world’s 
annual  production  of  gold  never  but  once  reached  $14,000,000;  while  in  this  last 
half-centun:  It  never  but  once  fell  below  §100,000,000,  and  in  1895  it  was  over  §.>00 
^,000.  The  world  now  produces  more  gold  every  month  than  did  in  a year  lia^'a 

ntury  ago . In  other  words,  sir,  the  world’s  production  of  gold  in  these  last  fiftv 

years  exceeds  by  far  its  entire  production  for  the  preceding  four  hundred  years^ 

This  IS  the  fact  hinted  at  in  my  colleague’s  chart,  but  not  clearly  brought  out  ^ And 

the  annual  production  of  gold  alone  is  now  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  was  the 

production  of  both  gold  and  silver  up  to  1840!  This  is  the  fact  ®s?r  wh.V^ha! 

sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This  is  the’ stupendous  fact 

partially  brought  forward  by  my  colleague  as  his  final  reliance  in  thisLntrovers? 

GoIirth'^V^'  to  his  cause,  sir,  like  the  mighty  sword  carried  into  battle  by 
Goliath,  the  fore-ordained  instrument  of  its  destruction.  uaiuc  uy 

In  order  that  this  inay  be  thoroughly  established,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
turn  aside  for  a few  minutes  and  consider  one  or  two  related  matters. 

“ Money  of  Final  Redemption.” 

The  advocates  of  silver  free  coinage  have  a great  deal  to  say  about  “ primary 
money,  ultimate  money,  and  “ money  of  final  redemption,”  by  all  of  whic^h  teri^ 
hey  mean  >he  sarne  thing.  Let  us  briefly  consider  these  expressions.  In  a moTe- 
Ury  sense,  redemption  is  final  when  the  man  tn  possession  of  the  money,  or  about  to  receive 
it,  hasor  gets  the  kind  of  money  that  he  prefers.  To  illustrate  ; If  you  have  five  cents 

^ "i'^kel,  which  will  you 

bi  1"  a case  is  out  of  the  question;  the  piece  would  be  so  small  as  to 
be  hardly  visible,  and  it  would  require  too  much  care  to  prevent  losing  it  And  so 
m less  degree,  with  silver  Your  choice  and  mine  and  every  one’s  would  be  nickeT 

*ben,  nickel  IS  money  of  final  redemption.  How  about  twentP-five 
cents?  If  you  tvere  offered  five  nickels  in  change,  would  you  accept  them  wUhout 
protest  ? Probably  so.  But  we  are  plainly  reaching  the  sum  where,  if  compelled  by 
necessity  to  accept  nickels,  you  would  avail  yourself  of  the  first  good  opporSuy 
convert  them  into  a more  convenient  form  of  money.  To  review  : Up  to  five  cen« 
nickel  IS  money  of  fina  redemption  ; that  is,  no  desire  is  felt  to  exchange  it  ?or 
or  have  it  redeemed  in)  any  other  torm  of  money.  But  at  twenty-five  cents  it  is 
simply  a money  of  final  redemption;  one  will  accept  it  willingly  and  hold  U until 
ased  to  buy  something.  And  beyond  that  sum  we  soon  reach  a point  where  nkkel 
ivill  not  be  willingly  accepted,  and  if  accepted  from  necessity  it  will  at  the  first  oppor 
:unity  be  changed  into  (be  “ redeemed”  by)  a more  convenient  form  of  money 
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Following  a similar  investigation  as  to  silver,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  prefeircd 
money  in  sums  ranging  from  about  twenty-five  cents  up  to,  say,  five  dollars.  Within 
these  limits  we  prefer  it  to  any  other  form  of  metallic  money  ; that  is,  within  these 
limits  we  make  no  effort  toexchange  it  for  (have  it  “ redeemed  ” in)  any  other  money. 
In  other  words,  sir,  up  to  five  dollars  silver  is  primary  money  both  in  law  and  in 
fact.  Suppose,  however,  that  you  had  a hundred  dollars  coming  to  you,  say  at  a 
bank  in  payment  of  a check,  would  you  like  to  have  one  hundred  silver  dollars 
counted  out  to  you?  The  most  ardent  free  silverite  would  resent  an  attempt  of  the 
bank  to  make  such  a payment.  The  law  of  the  land  authorizes  it,  for  silver  dollars  are 
legal  tender  to  any  amount ; but  the  higher  law  of  human  preference  and  business 
courtesy  forbids  the  banker  to  avail  himself  of  his  legal  right.  W^hat  I desire  to  em- 
phasize, Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  : If  silver  is  not  “ money  of  final  redemption”  beyond 
five  dollars,  it  is  not  any  fault  of  the  law,  for  in  law  silver  dollars  have  unlimited 
legal  tender.  It  is  due  to  that  principle  in  human  nature  which  makes  people  prefer 
something  more  convenient.  And  this  preference,  sir,  is  something  beyond  Con- 
gressional control.  The  banker  above  referred  to,  because  he  desires  to  retain  your 
custom,  makes  it  a point  to  furnish  you  the  kind  of  money  which  will  best  suit  your 
convenience.  Because  of  lhi«  natural  preference  for  the  most  convenient  money,  for 
these  purely  business  reasons,  the  coin  used  in  all  large  payments  requiring  the  use 
of  metallic  money  is  gold,  because  it  is  much  more  convenient  than  silver  to  count 
and  to  carry. 

We  need  both  silver  money  and  gold  money,  each  to  perform  the  work  for  which  by 
its  nature  it  is  best  fitted.  That  is  what  we  on  this  side  are  contending  for. 

Theoretical  versus  Practical  Bimetallism. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a matter  on  which  my  colleague  lavished  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  time.  He  tried  to  establish  a definition  of  bimetallism  that 
would  give  his  case  some  standing  in  court.  And  then  in  a brave  tone  of  voice  he 
declared  that  “a  large  majority”  of  the  “common  people”  (whatever  is  meant  by 
that  expression)  favor  “bimetallism.”  As  usual,  he  fails  to  tell  the  w'hole  truth, 
namely,  that  every  person  favors  bimetallism  ; that  is,  every  one  desires  to 
have  both  gold  money  and  silver  money  in  circulation,  each  performing  its  natural 
and  proper  function.  We  differ  only  as  to  the  means  or  method  of  attaining  the 
desired  end.  The  advocates  of  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  say,  “ Open  the  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals,  then  they  will  both  be  coined,  and  both  will  circu- 
late as  money.”  But,  though  every  country  in  Europe  and  America  has  tried  this 
experiment,  though  some  are  still  trying  it,  the  advocates  of  this  method  can  not 
point  to  a single  instance  in  which  their  method  has  ever  succeeded.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  France  had.  with  her  mints  open  to  both  metals,  first  a circulation  of 
silver  up  to  about  1850,  and  then  a reversal  to  gold  only.  Our  own  experience  here 
in  the  United  States  has  been  the  same.  Our  coinage  ratio  of  15  to  i,  from  1792  to 
1834,  overvalued  silver  and  undervalued  gold,  so  during  those  years,  at  least  the  last 
twenty  of  them,  our  circulation  consisted  of  silver  and  no  gold.  The  change  of 
ratio  in  1834  and  1837  to  15.98  to  i (commonly  spoken  of  as  “ r6  to  i ”)  overvalued 
gold  and  undervalued  silver,  and  silver  gradually  retired  from  circulation  as  money. 
No  one  would  part  with  371.25  grains  of  silver  (the  amount  of  pure  silver  in  a dollar) 
for  100  cents  as  money  when  he  could  sell  it  for  103  cents  as  bullion. 

And  this  has  been  the  experience  of  every  nation  that  has  ever  tried  the  experi- 
ment. A double  standard  is.  therefore,  an  alternating  standard.  It  is  not  bi- 
metallism, but  one-at-a-lime-metallism. 

Our  Coinage  Act  of  1853. 

In  the  later  forties  and  early  fifties  this  country  was  so  stripped  of  its  silver  coin 
that  there  was  serious  embarrassment  in  business  from  the  lack  of  “change.” 
Trying  to  supply  this  lack  of  change.  Congress  in  1849  authorized  the  coinage  of 
gold  dollars  ; but  the  pieces  w^ere  too  small  for  practical  use.  So  great  w^as  this 
embarrassment  that  farmers,  merchants,  and  all  classes  of  business  men  petitioned 
Congress  to  devise  some  way  to  secure  the  concurrent  circulation  of  both  gold  and 
silver  coin,  for  that  is  what  the  people  want.  After  much  discussion  of  the  subject 
Congress  succeeded  in  1853  in  framing  a law  which  gave  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  the  circulation  of  both  metals  side  by  side.  The  method  was  this — the  only 
method  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  ihat  has  succeeded  : 

1,  That  one  of  the  metals  (gold)  should  have  unlimited  coinage  and  tender.  Gold 
was  chosen  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  before  indicated,  it  is  the  coin  in  which 
people  prefer  to  make  all  large  payments.  (This  was  the  existing  law.) 

2.  That  the  coins  for  fractions  of  a dollar  (halves,  quarters,  etc.)  should  be  reduced 
in  size  (so  that  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  melt  them  down  or  sell  them  for 
bullion),  their  coinage  to  be  on  Government  account  only,  and  their  legal-tender 
quality  limited  to  five  dollars. 
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(It  may  be  noted,  parenthetically,  that  nothing  was  done  with  the  silver  dollar. 

was  not  mentioned  in  this  bill.  It  was  out  of  use,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care  any- 
thing about  it.) 

This  gave  us  the  concurrent  circulation  of  both  metals  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
when  both  gold  and  silver  retired  from  circulation. 

Vyhat  the  people  want  is  the  use  of  both  metals,  each  in  the  way  that  will  best  serve 
t eir  purpose.  They  want  actual  circulation  of  both,  not  simply  the  promise  of  it. 

You  free  silventes  offer  them  a method  that  has  always  failed,  and  in  the  nature  of 
t mgs  always  will.  We  offer  a method  that  has  never  failed  under  normal  con- 

ition^  and  that  is  why  it  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

You  offer  a law  permitting  both  to  be  coined,  hoping  that  both  will  be.  We  offer  a 
plan  whereby  the  desired  result  is  secured  with  certainty.  Yours  is  the  bimetallism 
of  the  statute-book.  Ours  is  the  bimetallism  of  the  counting-room.  Yours  is  theo- 
retical bimetallism.  Ours  is  practical  bimetallism.  [Applause.] 

An  Illusi:ration  and  Its  Application. 

To  illustrate  in  another  way  : We  all  want  the  navigation  of  both  Lake  2rie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  You  can  get  from  Erie  to  Ontario  by  either  of  two  courses— 
by  the  Niagara  River  or  by  the  Welland  Canal.  One  of  these  routes  is  “ free,” 
natural,  ever  flowing.  It  has  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  motion  is  swift  and 
exhilarating.  The  other  was  dug  out  laboriously  by  the  hand  of  man,  guided  by 
experience.  It  is  plain,  simple,  Commonplace.  There  is  no  poetry  about  it.  But  it 
IS  safe.  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  sailing  is  just  as  good  below  the  falls,  but  what 
craft  could  survive  the  trip?  And  if  it  should,  how  could  it  get  back  to  Lake  Erie? 

By  the  “ free,”  “open  " route,  where  the  water  flows  without  let  or  hindrance,  it  may 
be  possible,  though  exceedingly  hazardous,  to  get  from  Erie  to  Ontario.  But  it  is 
only  by  the  second  route,  by  the  “artificial"  canal,  where  the  water  is  confined  and 
controlled,  that  we  can  go  in  either  direction  at  v ill  and  in  safety. 

The  illustration  is  apt.  In  no  country  where  there  is  an  “open"  mint,  “free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals,  is  there  any  gold  in  circulation.  These  countries 
have  silver  money  only,  with  all  the  attendant  inconvenience  and  disadvantages- 
On  the  other  hand,  in  every  country  where  there  is  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and 
limited  coinage  of  silver,  both  gold  coins  and  silver  coins  circulate,  each  perform- 
ing the  service  for  which  it  is  by  nature  best  fitted. 

And  it  is  a singular  fact,  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection,  that  in  countries 
where  the  coinage  of  silver  is  limited  by  law  silver  is  used  more  largely  in  proportion 
to  population  than  in  those  countries  where  its  coinage  is  by  law  unlimited.  The 
former  countries  not  only  have  and  use  more  money,  they  have  and  use  more  silver 
money  than  the  latter  countries.  And,  moreover,  they  have  and  use  more  money  of 
both  kinds  than  they  themselves  did  when  they  had  their  mints  open  to  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  metals.  In  other  words,  sir,  the  plan  now  practiced  by  all  enlight- 
ened nations  gives  the  use  of  more  money  and  better  money  than  the  old,  discarded 
method  of  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals,  based,  as  Leon  Say  stated,  on  “primitive 
inability"  to  devise  a better  way. 

The  Essential  Facts  about  the  Act  of  1873. 

This  brings  us  to  a subject  about  which  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding, one  on  which  unscropulous  men  have  endeavored  to  stir  up  the 
passions  of  the  people.  I am  glad  to  note  that  my  colleague  held  himself  above  such 
action.  Indeed,  no  well-informed,  self-respecting  man  now  casts  aspersions  on  the 
methods  or  motives  of  the  men  who  passed  the  mintage  act  of  1873.  But  the  leader 
of  the  Populist  party  in  Minnesota,  thereby  confessing  that  he  is  out  of  arguments, 
has  recently  begun  again  the  effort  to  stir  up  the  people's  passions  on  this  subject. 

So  I shall  now  give  ail  the  essential  facts,  facts  which  no  one  fully  conversant  with 
the  subject  denies,  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  passage  of  the  much-discussed  act  of 
February  12,  1873. 

The  original  bill  was  prepared  in  the  Treasury  Department  by  John  J.  Knox,  then 
deputy  comptroller  of  the  currency,  under  the  general  direction  of  George  S.  Bout- 
well,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  laws  relating  to  the  mint  had  not  been  ' 

revised  for  more  than  a generation,  and  much  confusion  existed.  This  bill  was 
largely  a codification  of  existing  law,  with  such  improvements  as  experience  sug- 
gested. It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  April  25,  1870,  accompanied  by  a report 
giving  the  reasons  for  the  bill,  the  method  of  its  preparation,  and  an  explanation  of 
every  section  in  it.  Here  in  my  hand  I hold  a volume  of  the  Executive  Documents 
of  the  second  section  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  ; and  here,  in  Mis.  Doc.  No.  132,  are 
the  original  bill  and  the  report  accompanying  it. 
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The  bill,  though  not  very  long,  covered  the  whole  subject  of  mints  and  mintage. 
There  has  never  been  any  controversy  over  any  but  two  or  three  of  the  sections.  To 
these  I now  ask  attention. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  specifies  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins,  and  begins 
; with  these  words  : 

Sec.  14.  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a one-dollar  piece,  which,  at  the  standard 
: weight  of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains,  shall  be  the  unit  ot  value,  etc. 

[ Sections  15  and  18  were  as  follows  : 

I Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  of  the  silver  coin,  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar,  or  piece  of  50 

. cents,  shall  be  192  grains ; and  that  of  the  quarter  dollar  and  dime  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half  and  one- 

*■  fifth  of  the  weight  of  said  half  dollar.  That  the  silver  coin  issued  in  conformity  with  the  above  section 
shall  be  a legal  tender  in  any  one  payment  of  debts  for  all  sums  less  than  $x. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  coins,  either  gold,  silver,  or  minor  coinage,  shall  hereafter 
be  issued  from  the  mint  other  than  those  of  the  denominations,  standards,  and  weights  herein  set  forth. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill  discusses  these  sections  fully,  saying,  among 
other  things  (page  ii) : 

Silver  Dollar — Its  Discontinuance  as  a Standard. 

The  coinage  of  the  silver-dollar  piece,  the  history  of  which  is  here  given,  is  discontinued  in  the  proposed 
bill.  ♦ ♦ » The  present  gold-dollar  piece  is  made  the  dollar  unit  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  silver- 
dollar  pieceis  discontinued. 

And  the  discontinuance  of  the  silver  dollar  is  specifically  pointed  out  in  three  other 
places  in  the  report. 

Throughout  all  the  discussions  of  the  bill,  and  in  every  form  of  the  bill,  these  two 
provisions  (that  making  the  gold  dollar  the  unit  of  value  and  that  omitting  from  coin- 
^ age  the  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains)  unchanged.  Sections  14  and  18  of  the 

original  bill  remained  absolutely  unchanged,  and  were  in  the  bill  as  finally  passed 
' exactly  as  they  appeared  in  the  original  bill.  Section  15  of  the  original  bill  was 

changed  from  time  to  time,  as  follows  : 

In  the  original  bill,  S.  859,  introduced  April  25,  1870,  and  favorably  reported  at  the 
following  session,  December  ig,  1870,  it  was  as  given  above.  The  bill  in  this  form 
passed  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  36  to  14,  on  January  10.  1871.  (And  the  records  show 
that  Senator  Sherman  voted  against  the  bill,  while  Senator  Stewart  voted  for  it.)  It 
did  not,  through  lack  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  Congress,  pass  the  House  at  that  ses- 
sion. But  the  bill  was  amended  in  the  House  February  25,  1871,  in  several  ways, 

I among  which  was  an  amendment  to  section  15  raising  the  legal  tender  of  silver  coins 

to  five  dollars,  as  under  the  act  of  1853. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  on  March  9,  1871,  Mr.  Kelley 
reported  the  bill  as  H.  R.  5.  Section  15  of  that  bill  was  as  follows  ; 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  of  the  silver  coins  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar,  or  piece  of  50 
cents,  shall  be  192  grains  ; and  the  quarter  dollar  and  dime  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half  and  one-fifth  of 
the  w'eight  of  said  half  dollar  ; which  coins  shall  be  a legal  tender,  at  their  denominational  value,  for  any 
amount  not  exceeding  $5  in  any  one  payment. 

This  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  sections  i and  2 of  the  act  of  February  21,  1853, 
except  that  it  omits  the  silver  5-cent  piece.  On  January  9,  1872,  this  bill  was  brought 
up  in  the  House  for  discussion.  Then  it  was  found  that  some  members  wanted  a 
dollar  piece,  though  all  agreed  that  it  should  be  simply  the  equal  of  two  half  dollars. 

• with  limited  coinage  and  tender.  When  the  bill  as  a whole  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 

cussed and  various  amendments  suggested,  it  was  referred  back  to  the  committee 
January  10.  1872. 

When  on  February  13,  1872,  the  bill  was  reported  back  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Hooper 
as  H.  R.  1427,  it  contained  the  following  provision  : 

Sec.  16.  That  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a dollar,  a half  dollar,  or  fifty  cent  piece,  a 
quarter  dollar,  or  twenty-five-cent  piece,  and  a dime,  or  ten-ceut  piece  ; and  the  weight  of  the  dollar  shall 
be  384  grains ; the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  and  the  dime  shall  be,  respectively,  one-half,  one-quarter, 
and  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  said  dollar  ; w'hicli  coin  shall  be  a legal  tender  at  their  denominational 
value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  $5  in  any  one  payment. 

The  bill  containing  this  provision  passed  the  House  May  27,  1872.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  dollar  introduced  into  the  bill,  as  just  shown,  contained  only  ^84  grains, 
exactly  the  weight  of  two  half  dollars,  and  like  the  half  dollar  it  had  only  limited  coin- 
age and  tender . It  was  not  the  old  standard  dollar  0/412 1-2  grains,  and  did  not  have  “ free- 
coinage”  or  full  tender.  This  is  the  do’lar  which  was  afterward  dropped  out  of  the 
bill,  and  in  place  of  which  the  trade  dollar  of  420  grains,  with  unlimited  coinage  but 
limited  tender,  was  substituted. 

The  fourth  and  final  form  of  the  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  January  17,  1873.  and 
the  House  February  7,  1873,  and  was  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two 
Houses  February  la,  1873,  contained  the  following  provision  : 

That  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a trade  dollar,  a half  dollar,  or  fifty-cent  piece,  a 
quarter  dollar,  or  twenty-five-cent  piece,  a dime,  orten-cent  piece ; and  the  weight  of  the  trade  dollar  shall 
be  420  grains  troy ; the  weight  of  the  half  dollar  shall  be  12)^  grams  ; the  quarter  dollar  and  the  dime  shall 
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der  “f'*  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  said  half  dollar  : and  said  coins  shall  be  a legal  ten- 

aer  at  their  nominal  value  tor  any  amount  not  exceeding  $5  in  any  one  payment.  * 

These  are  a//  the  provisions  of  the  act  referring  to  the  kinds  of  silver  coins. 

The  Old  Standard  Dollar  was  Never  In  the  Bill. 


Ask  the  first  twenty  free  silverites  that  you  meet,  “ Did  the  act  of  1873  ever 
contain  the  old  standard  silver  dollar  of  412;^  grains  ?”  and  nineteen  of  them,  if  not 
all,  will  promptly  answer,  “Why,  certainly,  and  it  was  surre//i/t\?us/y  dropped  out 
just  before  the  passage  of  the  bill.”  Many  a good  man  has  had  his  righteous  indig- 
nation  aroused  by  being  told  this  tale.  And  \ery  frequently  it  has  been  told  by 
men  who  sincerely  believed  that  such  was  the  case.  The  free  silver  leaders  are 
responsible  for  this  erroneous  impression.  They  have,  with  a few  honorable  excep- 
tions, scattered  this  impression  broadcast,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  resent- 
ment which  would  be  natural  if  the  story  were  true.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
story  is  not  true.  The  412  i-3-grain  dollar  was  never  in  the  bill  from  first  to  last!  Its 
omission  was  carefully  pointed  out  in  the  report  accompanying  the  original  bill 
and  the  reasons  for  the  omission  were  plainly  given.  The  dollar  for  which  the 
trade  dollar  was  finally  substituted  was  a 384-grain  dollar,  of  limited  coinage  and  ten- 
der.  The  change  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  silver  producers,  and  at  their 
request,  to  enable  them  to  find  a market  for  their  silver  in  the  East. 

And  the  bill  on  its  final  passage  was  voted  for  by  every  man  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
They  had  got  exactly  what  they  asked  for. 


Discussions  Showing  Why  It  Was  Omitted. 


That  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  in  Congre.ss  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  debates.  ® 

On  January  9,  1872,  in  reporting  H.  R.  5,  which  (like  the  original  bill  S.  859)  con- 
tained no  silver  dollar  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Kelley,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  said  : 


The  Senate  took  up  the  bill  and  acted  upon  it  during  the  last  Congress  and  sent  it  to  the  House  • it  was 
reterrcd  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  received  as  careful  attention  as  I 
have  ever  known  a committee  to  bestow  on  any  measure. 

We  proceeded  with  great  deliberation  to  go  over  the  bill,  not  only  section  by  section,  but  line  by  line 
and  word  by  word  ; the  bill  has  not  leceived  the  same  elaborate  consideration  from  the  Committee  on 
Coinage  of  this  House,  but  the  attention  of  each  member  was  brought  to  it  at  the  earliest  dav  of  this 
session  ; each  member  procured  a copy  of  the  bill,  and  there  has  been  a thorough  examination  of  the  bill 
again. — Longressional  itlobe^  volume  loo,  page  322. 


For  reasons  not  particularly  related  to  the  question  of  silver  coinage  (one  of  the 
points  of  contention  being  the  substitution  of  the  nickel  for  the  old  silver  half  dime, 
which  experience  had  shown  to  be  too  small  a coin),  H.  R.  5 was  recommitted  to  the 
committee.  On  February  13  it  was  rereported  by  the  committee  as  H.  R.  1427,  and 
contained  a silver  dollar  of  384  grains,  as  shown  above.  On  April  9,  1872,  this  bill 
came  up  in  the  House  for  consideration.  Mr.  Hooper,  in  a carefully  prepared  speech 
of  ten  columns,  explained  the  bill,  section  by  section.  The  speech  may  be  found  on 
pages  2306-8,  volume  102,  of  the  Congressional  Globe.  Discussing  the  silver  coins 
he  said : ’ 


Section  16  re-cnacts  the  provisions  of  the  existing  laws  defining  the  silver  coins  and  their  weights  resoec 
except  in  relation  to  the  silver  dollar,  is  reduced  in  weight  from  412K  to  384  grains  thus 

making  it  a subsidiary  com  in  harmony  with  the  silver  coins  of  less  denomination  to  secure  its  concur- 
rent  circulation  with  them.  The  silver  dollar  of  412^^  grains,  by  reason  of  its  bullion  or  intrinsic  value 
being  greater  than  its  nominal  value,  long  since  ceased  to  be  a coin  of  circulation,  and  is  melted  bv  manu- 
facturers of  silverware.  It  does  not  circulate  now  in  commercial  transactions  with  any  country  and  the 
convenience  of  these  manufacturers  m this  respect  can  better  be  met  by  supplying  small  stamo^  bars  of 
the  same  standard,  avoiding  the  useless  expense  of  coining  the  dollar  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Stoughton  made  a speech  of  seven  columns,  in  which  he  said 
(same  volume,  page  2308) : 


The  silver  coins  provided  for  are  the  dollar,  384  grams  troy,  the  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  and  dime  of 
the  value  and  weight  of  one-half,  one-quarter,  and  one-tenth  of  the  dollar,  respectively  • and  thev  are 
made  a legal  tender  for  all  sums  not  exceeding  $5  at  any  one  payment.  The  silver  dollar,  as  now  issued 
IS  worth  for  bullion  cents  more  than  the  gold  dollar,  and  cents  more  than  two  half  dollars  Having 
a greater  intrinsic  and  nominal  value,  it  is  certain  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  whenever  we  return 
to  specie  payment,  and  to  be  used  for  only  manufacture  and  exportation  as  bullion. 

Mr.  Poller,  in  discussing  this  part  of  the  bill,  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a bill  of  importance.  When  it  was  before  the  House  in  the  early  part  of  this  session 
I took  some  objections  to  it  which  I am  inclined  now  to  think,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  were  not 
enureJy  well  founded,  but  after  further  reflection  I am  still  convinced  that  it  is  a measure  which  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  for  us  to  adopt  at  this  time.  ♦ ♦ ♦ This  bill  provides  for  the  making  of  changes 
in  the  legal-tender  com  of  the  country  and  for  substituting  as  legal-tender  coin  of  only  one  metal  instead 
as  heretoforeof  two.  I think  myself  this  would  be  a wise  provision,  and  that  legal-tender  coins  exceot 
subsidiary  com,  should  be  of  gold  alone ; but  why  should  we  legislate  on  this  now  when  we  are  not  usinp 
either  of  those  metals  as  a circulating  medium  ? * 

The  bill  provides  also  for  a change  in  respect  of  the  weight  and  value  of  the  silver  dollar,  which  I think 
isasubjectwhich,  when  we  come  to  require  legislation  about  it  at  all,  will  demand  at  our  hands  verv 
serious  consideration,  and  which,  as  we  are  not  using  such  coins  for  circulation  now,  seems  at  this  tim^*  to 
be  an  unnecessary  subject  about  which  to  legislate.  (Page  2310,  volume  loa ) 
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And  Mr,  Kelley  (who  is  reported  as  having  said  afterward  that  he  “did  not 
know  that  the  bill  omitted  the  standard  silver  dollar”)  said  on  this  same  day  (Globe, 
volume  102,  page  2316) : 

I wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  [Mr.  Potter]  if  he  knows  of  any  government  in  the 
world  which  makes  its  subsidiary  coinage  of  lull  value  ? The  silver  coin  of  England  is  10  per  cent,  below 
the  value  of  gold  coin,  and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  experts  of  this  country  and  of  England  and 
France.  Japan  has  made  her  silver  coinage  within  the  last  year  12  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  her  gold 
coin,  and  for  this  reason  : It  is  impossible  to  retain  the  double  standard.  The  values  of  gold  and  silver 
•octinually  fluctuate.  You  cannot  determine  this  year  what  will  be  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver 
, »%xt  year.  They  were  15  to  i a short  time  ago ; they  are  16  to  i now.  ^ n 1.  1 1 

Hence  all  experience  has  shown  that  you  must  have  one  standard  coin  which  shall  be  a legal  tender 
for  all  others,  and  then  you  may  promote  your  domestic  convenience  by  having  a subsidiary  coinage  of 
silver,  which  shall  circulate  in  all  parts  of  your  country  as  legal  tender  for  a limited  amount  and  be 
redeemable  at  its  face  value  by  your  Government.  Hut,  sir,  I again  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
ihe  fact  that  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  this  bill  insist  upon  maintaining  a silver  dollar  worth  354  cents 
more  than  the  gold  dollar  and  worth  7 cents  more  than  two  half  dollars,  and  that  so  long  as  those  pro- 
visions remain  you  cannot  keep  silver  coin  in  the  country. 

In  another  place  in  the  same  speech  Mr.  Kelley  said  : 

Every  coin  that  is  not  gold  is  susidiary.  I repeat  it,  sir.  Every  coin  that  is  not  gold  is  subsidiary. 

Speaking  on  another  subject  a few  months  afterward,  Mr.  Stewart,  then  as  now 
a Senator  from  Nevada,  said  (page  1392,  volume  2,  part  2,  Congressional  Record): 

1 want  the  standard  gold,  and  no  paper  money  not  redeemable  in  gold. 

And  about  two  weeks  later,  on  February  20,  1874,  the  same  gentleman  said  (same 
volume,  page  1677) : 

By  this  process  we  shall  come  to  a specie  basis,  and  when  the  laboring  man  receives  a dollar  it  will 
have  the  purchasing  power  of  a dollar,  and  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  do  what  is  impossible  for  him  or 
the  producing  classes  to  do,  figure  upon  the  exchanges,  figure  upon  the  fluctuations,  figure  upon  the 
gambling  in  New  York  ; but  he  will  know  what  his  money  is  worth.  Gold  is  the  universal  standard  0/ 
the  world.  Everybody  knows  what  a dollar  in  gold  is  worth. 

These  are  the  words  of  Senator  Stewart  before  he  became  simply  the  representa- 
tive of  a special  interest.  [Applause.] 

[Here  the  hammer  fell  ] 

Mr,  BAILEY.  I ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCleary]  be  permitted  to  conclude  his  remarks. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCleary  of  Minnesota.'  As  it  is  now  the  usual  time  for  adjournment,  I 
assure  the  committee  that  I appreciate  very  highly  this  exceptional  action  in  grant- 
ing at  such  an  hour  unlimited  extension  of  time.  I shall  try,  as  heretofore,  not  to 
waste  words. 

Some  Expert  Opinions. 

The  bill  was  submitted  to  the  leading  experts  in  this  country  and  to  sqjne  in 
Europe.  Their  answers  are  given  in  Ex.  Doc.  H.  R.  No.  307,  second  session  Forty- 
first  Congress,  a copy  of  which  I hold  in  my  hand.  Not  to  weary  the  committee,  I 
will  give  only  one  or  two  of  the  opinions.  The  document  from  which  I take  them 
was  transmitted  to  the  House  as  a supplementary  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Ross  Snowden,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  opposed 
the  proposition  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  silver  dollar,  saying : 


THE  PRESENT  SILVER  DOLLAR  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DISCONTINUED. 

I see  it  is  proposed  to  demonetize  the  silver  dollar.  This  I think  inadvisable.  * * * It  is  quite  true 
that  the  silver  dollar,  being  more  valuable  than  two  half  dollars  or  four  quarter  dollars,  will  not  be  used 
as  a circulating  medium,  but  only  for  cabinets,  and  perhaps  to  supply  some  occasional  or  local  demand ; 
yet  I think  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  considerable  a piece  as  the  dollar  to  be  struck  from  the  metal  which 
IS  only  worth  94  cents. 

Dr.  Linderman,  formerly  Director  of  the  Mint,  discussing  the  provision  for  the 
384-grain  dollar  (which  was  in  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  original  bill  presented  to 
him),  said  : 

Section  ii  reduces  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  from  412M  to  384  grains.  I can  see  no  good  reason 
for  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  weight  of  this  coin.  It  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  discontinue 

its  issue  altogether.  ^ ^ ^ , 

^ The  gold  dollar  is  really  the  legal  unit  and  measure  of  value.  Having  a higher  value  as  bullion  than  its 
nomin^  value,  the  silver  dollar  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a coin  of  circulation,  and,  being  of  no  practical  use 
whatever,  its  issue  should  be  discontinued. 

-4  The  judgment  of  nearly  all  the  experts  being  against  the  useless  coinage  of  silver 

dollars  “only  for  cabinets”  of  curious  coins,  it  was  omitted  from  the  bill  sent  to 
Congress,  as  before  shown. 

The  Ernest  Seyd  Myth. 

In  the  compaign  of  1892  a story  was  repeated  and  believed  by  many  honest  people, 
and  by  others  not  so  honest,  to  the  effect  that  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873  was 
secured  by  bribery;  that  a gentleman  named  Ernest  Seyd  came  over  from  England 
with  ;^ioo,ooo  of  English  gold,  which  he  successfully  used  to  debauch  Congress, 
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There  is  a certain  class  of  people  to  whom  any  story  that  lowers  an  honored  name  is 
always  welcome.  For  them  no  proof  was  needed  in  support  of  this  story.  There  are 
others  who  are  slow  to  believe  as  true  that  which  ought  not  to  be  true,  but  who  have 
beard  this  story  so  frequently  and  so  positively  stated  that  some  of  them  may  regret- 
fully half  admit  to  themselves  that  there  must  be  a modicum  of  truth  in  it  some- 
where. They  will  be  glad  to  be  assured,  as  I now  assure  them,  after  very  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  that  the  whole  story  is  an  unmitigated  falsehood,  without  even 
:he  shadow  of  foundation. 

The  facts  of  Mr,  Seyd’s  connection  with  the  act  of  1873  are  simply  these  : He  was  * 
:>ne  of  the  eminent  specialists  to  whom  the  printed  bill  was  sent  for  criticism  and 
suggestions.  Like  the  others,  Mr,  Seyd  returned  his  views  in  writing.  I have 
lere  the  Rkcoro  containing  his  letter.  As  you  see,  it  covers  nine  columns. 

Section  15  of  the  bill,  that  providing  for  the  silver  coinage,  received  from  him 
^special  attention.  His  comments  on  that  one  section  occupy,  as  you  see,  more  than 
i column  of  fine  print  in  the  Globe.  The  opening  sentence  of  his  letter,  together 
with  a portion  of  his  discussion  of  section  15,  I will  read  to  you,  in  order  that  you 
nay  see  the  spirit  in  which  he  discussed  the  matter: 


La  Prin'cess  Street,  London, 

February  77,  iSy2. 

Dear  Sir  : You  were  kind  enougfh  to  forward  to  Mr.  Alfred  Latham  a copy  of  your  coinage  bill  for  the 
Jnited  States,  to  be  sent  to  me,  and  you  expressed  a wish  to  receive  criticisms  on  its  orovisions 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Sec.  15,  I now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  bill,  that  of  the  valuation  which,  according  to 
ection  15,  omits  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  confirms  the  debased  silver  coinage  of  half-dollars 
nd  below,  under  the  tender  limit  of  $5.  I am  aware,  of  course,  that  through  the  amendment  of  1853  the 
ame  debased  coinage  was  already  established  ; but,  although  the  actual  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  had 
•ractically  ceased,  still  that  piece  was  not  abolished  by  law.  As  this  new  bill  presumably  repeals  all  pre- 
lous  enactments,  I suppose  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  silver  dollar  is  contemplated. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * if.  if  if 

Permit  me  to  beg  that  you  will  first  investigate  the  question  of  double  vs.  single  valuation.  * * ♦ 
Apart  from  the  theory,  why  should  America  have  given  up  her  silver  dollar  ? The  cause  of  its  disap- 
1 ^earance  from  circulation  is  due  to  the  original  error  of  there  being  too  much  silver  in  the  piece.  ♦ ♦ ♦ 
hat  cause  would  have  been  removed  if  the  dollar  weighed  400  gr^ns,  that  being  the  true  proportion  of 
. to  15 >8  gold  to  silver,  instead  of  412^  grains,  as  by  the  old  law.  Why  should  it  not  be  reintroduced  at 
1 :s  true  full  weight  of  400  grains  and  become  again  one  of  the  active  agents  of  commerce  > ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  obediently, 


To  Samuel  Hooper,  Esq.,  M.  C. 


ERNEST  SEYD. 


These  brief  extracts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  Mr.  Seyd’s  attitude  toward  silver,  and 
I he  manly,  dignified  way  in  which  he  presented  his  argument.  The  fact  is  that 
! eyd,  Wolowski,  and  Cernuschi  were  the  three  great  champions  of  silver  in  Europe. 
' 'hey  fought  for  it  as  knights  of  old  fought  for  their  lady  loves.  And  it  is  the  basest 
ingratitude  for  the  friends  of  silver  in  this  country  to  blacken  the  fair  name  of  the 
j reatest  champion  of  their  cause. 

A garbled  statement  has  been  going  the  rounds  pretending  to  be  an  extract  from 
tne  Congressional  Globe.  It  has  misled  many  honest  people.  It  is  as  follows: 

Ernest  Seyd,  of  London,  a distinguished  writer  and  bullionist,  now  Acre,  and  has  given  great  attention 
t ) the  subject  of  mints  and  coinage,  and  after  examining  the  first  draft  of  the  bill  made  various  sensible 
s iggestions,  which  the  committee  accepted  and  embodied  in  the  bill. 


These  words  were  attributed  to  Mr.  Hooper,  then  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
CDinage,  weights,  and  measures,  and  are  alleged  to  appear  in  the  Congressional 
(flobe  of  April  9,  1872. 

I have  here  the  Congressional  Globe  for  April  g,  1872,  and  1 give  you  now  the 
sentence  as  it  actually  stands  here  in  the  record.  It  is  as  follows  : 


Mr.  Ernest  Seyd,  of  London,  a distinguished  writer  who  has  given  great  attention  to  the  subject  of 
t ints  and  coinage,  after  examining  the  first  draft  of  the  bill  furnished  many  valuable  suggestions,  which 
Y ive  been  incorporated  in  the  bill. 


Looking  at  the  alleged  extract  given  before  we  notice  that  the  words  “ is  now 
I ere”  have  been  interpolated.  They  are  not  in  the  Globe,  and  the  interpolation  is 
c one  so  clumsily  as  to  betray  the  fact  that  the  one  who  did  it  was  as  ignorant  as  he 
^ as  unscrupulous. 

I hold  in  my  hand  a letter  from  the  son  of  Ernest  Seyd  showing  that  his  father  has 
r ot  been  in  this  country  since  1856. 

The  story  of  bribery  by  Ernest  Seyd  started  in  Denver,  Colorado.  It  was  manu- 
fictured  out  of  whole  cloth.  Senator  Teller,  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  in  this 
country  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  lives  in  Denver,  and  repudiates  the  story, 

I almost  feel  like  apologizing  to  you  for  spending  so  much  time  on  this  miserable 
f ibrication.  But  so  many  good  people  have  believed  it  and  have  been  influenced  by 
i , that  I determined  to  state  the  facts  in  the  case  : That  Ernest  Seyd  has  not  been  in 
t lis  country  since  1856;  that  his  only  connection  with  the  bill  was  to  write  a letter 
t > Mr.  Hooper,  just  as  other  experts  did  ; and  that  so  far  as  his  influence  went  it  was 
against  the  omission  of  the  silver  dollar.  And  now  having  done  justice  to  the 
memory  of  an  honest  man,  I dismiss  the  story  with  the  full  conviction  that  those  who 
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have  heard  this  simple  statement  will  never  again  allow  the  story  to  go  unrebuked 
and  unrefuted. 

The  Truth  About  the  Act  of  1873.  . 

From  the  contemporary  records,  it  is  clear  that  the  bill  was  before  Congress  for 
about  three  years  ; that  it  was  printed  eleven  times  separately  and  twice  in  reports 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ; that  it  was  considered  at  length  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  by  the  Coinage  Committee  oLthe  House  during  hve 
different  sessions  ; that  it  was  carefully  debated  in  both  Houses,  the  debates 
Senate  occupying  66  columns,  and  those  in  the  House  occupying  78  columns  of  the 
Congressional  Globe  ; and  it  finally  passed  substantially  as  it  was  originally  iniro- 
f.  duced.  Every  feature  of  the  bill  was  thoroughly  explained  in  the  original  report 
accompanying  the  bill,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  in  the  debates  on  the  bill  itself. 

There  doubtless  were  persons  in  both  Houses  who  did  not  pay  attention  to  e ther 
the  report  or  the  discussions,  for  at  that  time  such  subjects  were  regarded  as  of  inter- 
est only  to  experts,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  they  did  not  have 
full  opportunity  to  know  all  about  it. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  there  were  just  two  important 
provisions  in  the  act  of  1873,  namely,  the  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  the  limited 
coinage  of  silver.  Both  of  these  provisions  have  endured  and  will  endure  ; because, 
as  I have  shown  already,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  have  the  use  of  both 
metals  as  money  at  the  same  time.  And  though  some  very  excellent  gentlemen  in 
Congress  in  1878,  when  the  wave  of  “free  silver”  threatened  to  overwhelm 
every  one  opposed  to  it,  may  have  said  some  foolish  things  about  the  act  of 
1873,  it  is  a significant  fact, Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  a single  Republican  of  those  quoted 
as  saying  these  things,  unless  he  lives  in  a silver-producing  State,  has  ever  voted  to 
repeal  the  essential  provisions  oi  diCX.  of  1873  above  cited.  Except  as  to  the  trade 

^ dollar  (which  was  inserted  as  a special  concession  to  the  silver  producers),  the  act  of 
1873,  based  upon  the  experience  of  centuries,  framed  by  men  pre-eminent  for  ability 
and  integrity,  discussed  in  all  its  phases  during  the  three  years  when  it  was  before 
Congress,  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ever  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Its  details  may  be  changed, 
but  its  fundamental  principles  will  endure.  [Applause.] 

Why  Didn't  the  Newspapers  Say  More? 

Occasionally  we  hear  a man  ask,  “ Why  didn’t  the  newspapers  say  more  about  the 
act  at  the  time  of  its  passage  ?”  The  answer  is  plain.  It  was  because  of  their  being 
w^-wj-papers.  not  ancient  histories.  There  was  nothing  new  in  principle  or  practice 
in  the  bill.  It  was  largely  a re-enactment  of  existing  law,  properly  codified.  W hy 
did  the  bill  give  gold  unlimited  coinage  and  tender?  Because  all  mint  laws  in  exist- 
ence did  so.  Why  did  it  restrict  the  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  and  limit  its  tender 
to  five  dollars  ? Because  these  were  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  21,  1853. 
Why  did  it  omit  from  coinage  the  old  standard  silver  dollar  > Because  that  had  been 
the  intent  of  the  act  of  1853.  In  1853  the  dollar  was  entirely  out  of  circulation,  and 
4 no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  back  into  circulation.  W"hy  did  it  make  the  gold 
dollar  the  unit  of  value?  Because  it  had  really  been  the  metallic  unit  since  1834. 
And  this  was  the  avowed  intention  of  the  act  of  1853,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Congressional  Globe,  selected  from  many  that  might  be  given. 

In  discussing  the  act  of  1853,  when  it  was  before  Congress  (twenty  years  before 
the  act  of  1873  was  passed),  Mr.  Skelton,  of  New  Jersey,  said,  among  other  things  *. 

Gold  is  the  only  standard  of  value  by  which  all  properly  is  now  measured  : it  is  virtually  the  only  cur- 
rency of  the  country. — Congressional  ^tobc^  volume  XXVI,  second  ^session,  Thirty-second  Congress,  page 

190. 

And  on  the  same  point,  Mr.  Dunham,  who  had  the  measure  in  charge  in  the 
House,  said  (volume  and  page  above  cited) : 

Another  objection  urged  against  this  proposed  change  is  that  it  gives  us  a standard  of  gold  only. 

♦ ♦ ♦ What  advantage  is  to  be  obtained  by  a standard  of  the  two  metals,  wmich  is  not  as  well,  if  not 
much  better,  attained  by  a single  standard,  I am  unable  to  perceive ; while  there  are  very  greM  disadvan- 
tAees  resulting  from  it,  as  the  experience  of  every  nation  which  has  attempted  to  mmntain  it  has  proved. 
« ^4:  * Indeed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  you  should  long  at  a time  maintain  a double  standard. 

♦ ♦ ♦ Gentlemen  talk  about  a double  standard  ot  gold  and  silver  as  a thing  that  exists  and  that  we 
propose  to  change.  We  have  had  but  a single  standard  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  That  has  been, 
and  now  is,  gold.  IVe  propose  to  let  it  remain  $0.  and  to  adapt  silver  to  it,  to  regulate  it  by  it. 

^ These  remarks  on  the  act  of  1853,  at  the  time  of  its  consideration  in  Congress, 

show  that  the  principles  of  the  act  of  1873  had  been  enunciated  and  enacted  into  law 
twenty  years  before.  And  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kelley  in  the  House  in  1872  (“We 
cannot  maintain  the  double  standard,"  etc  ) and  those  of  Senator  Stewart  in  1874 
(“  I want  the  standard  gold,”  etc.)  show  that  at  that  time,  before  the  tremendous 
output  of  silver  turned  men’s  heads,  there  was  practically  undivided  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  bill  had  been  before  Congress  three  years,  it  had  been  repeatedly  dis- 
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ussed,  there  was  nothing  new  or  startling  in  it,  and  hence  there  was  no  call  for  any 
xtended  notice  of  its  passage.  Why,  sir,  the  very  fact  that  the  papers  made  no 
xtended  report  of  its  passage  is  the  very  best  evidence,  if  any  more  were  wanted, 
hat  the  act  was  neither  novel  nor  vicious.  The  Reporters'  Gallery  has  always 
iicluded  men  representing  all  shades  of  opinion,  men  nowhere  surpassed  for  intelli- 
j;ence,  honesty,  and  alertness.  Had  there  been  anything  wrong  in  either  the  matter 
( f the  bill  or  the  method  of  its  passage,  these  things  would  surely  have  been  discov- 
• red  and  reported  by  some  of  these  gentlemen.  No,  no.  Mr.  Chairman  ; the  bill 
vas  passed  openly  and  honestly.  It  embodies  the  principles  of  sound  mintage,  and 
i t undoubtedly  saved  us  from  going  to  a silver  basis  on  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
inenis.  And,  therefore,  sir,  the  men  who  framed  it  and  those  who  passed  it  deserve 
i nd  will  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

A Short  History  of  Coinage. 

In  the  evolution  of  money  the  metals  gradually  superseded  all  other  commodities  as 
I tie  medium  of  exchange.  Iron  and  copper  came  to  be  produced  in  such  quantities 
that  they  ceased  to  be  “ precious  metals,"  and  gave  way  to  silver.  In  the  course  of 
lime,  as  civilization  and  the  demands  of  trade  required  it,  gold  was  introduced  into 
< ne  country  after  another.  In  this  evolution  a nation's  needs  and  progress  can  be 
] retiy  accurately  determined  by  noting  the  kind  of  money  used  by  it. 

At  first  the  metals  passed  by  weight.  To  save  the  trouble  of  carrying  scales  and 
the  danger  of  being  cheated  by  means  of  alloys,  the  custom  gradually  grew  up  of 
1 aving  the  ruling  prince  cut  the  metals  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  and  shape,  and 
‘ tamp  on  one  side  of  the  piece  its  weight  and  fineness  (and  later  on  its  worth),  and 
( n the  other  side  the  features  ot  the  prince  as  the  author  of  the  stamp.  This  was  the 
( rigin  of  coinage. 

But  princes  were  sometimes  tempted  by  their  greed  or  their  need  to  put  into  the 
coins  less  of  the  metal  than  they  should.  Then,  in  order  to  compel  people  to  accept 
t ilese  debased  coins  in  payment  of  obligations,  the  princes  decreed  that  the  coins 
uus/be  accepted.  This  was  the  origin  of  what  are  known  as  “ legal-tender”  laws. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  money  of  Rome  was  copper.  We  have  a memento  of 
I hat  lime  in  our  English  word  “ estimate.”  The  Latin  for  copper  is  aes.”  and  to 
tUimaie  literally  means  to  give  the  value  in  copper.  About  300  B.  C.  copper  was 
c ethroned  and  silver  became  the  standard  money.  About  150  B.  C.  gold  began  to 
I e used  in  Rome  as  money.  With  the  fall  of  Rome,  Europe  was  for  about  five 
( enturies  almost  entirely  without  gold  money,  the  currencies  of  mediaeval  Europe 
1 eing  of  silver  and  copper.  The  reintroduction  of  gold  coinage  began  at  Florence, 

] taly,  in  1252,  with  the  coinage  of  the  florin.  As  a result  of  the  Crusades,  the  com- 
1 lerce  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other  states  lying  along  the  Mediterranean 
] ad  so  increased  as  to  demand  the  use  of  a more  convenient  money  than  silver. 
Gradually  other  nations,  as  their  commerce  became  great  enough,  introduced  the 
\ se  of  gold  money  with  silver  money.  The  Crusades  not  only  enlarged  trade  along 
t he  Mediterranean,  but  they  also  opened  up  to  Europe  the  then  only  gold-yielding 
( istricts — the  Crimea — so  that  the  demand  for  gold  money  and  the  source  of  supply 
{ ame  together.  The  use  of  gold  as  money  was  thereby  both  necessitated  and  made 
] ossible. 

Then  began  the  coinage  of  both  metals.  Then  began,  too,  as  a consequence,  the 
iionetary  troubles  with  which  the  history  of  the  next  five  centuries  abounds:  the 
i Iternation  of  silver  money  and  gold  money,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  ratio  in  the 
T ain  attempt  to  keep  both,  the  edicts  against  shipping  out  either  kind  of  coin,  the 
txecution  of  prominent  merchants  and  others  for  seeking  gain  by  exporting  the 
iietal  undervalued  in  the  minis  of  one  country  and  overvalued  in  the  mints  of 
: nother.  These  “open  mints  for  both  metals”  were  not  in  consequence  of  any 
theory  ot  “ bimetallism,”  but  of  what  Leon  Say,  quoted  before,  so  aptly  characterized 
i s “ the  primitive  inability  of  the  legislators  to  combine  together  the  two  precious 
iietals  otherwise.”  Oresme,  Copernicus,  Gresham,  and  others  had  at  different  times 
£ nd  in  different  countries  pointed  out  the  source  of  the  trouble,  but  the  “primitive 
i lability  of  the  legislators”  left  the  countries  without  a remedy.  And  the  supply  of 
j old  and  silver  was  so  small  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  showing  their 
j nnual  production)  that  the  nations  kept  on,  hoping  against  hope  (as  we  are  apt  to 
CO  when  we  see  no  alternative)  that  somehow  the  open  mint  for  both  metals  would 
j ive  the  circulation  of  both.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  these  hopes  were  indulged  only 
t > be  disappointed.  England  cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  1816,  and  was  freed  from  the 
f nancial  embarrassments  on  this  score  that  had  afflicted  her.  But  other  nations 
I ept  on  in  their  old  way,  with  the  old  results  of  alternating  standards,  losing  at  one 
t me  their  gold  and  at  another  lime  their  silver. 

The  flood  of  gold  at  the  middle  of  this  century  opened  the  way  for  relief.  Our  own 
c Duntry,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  our  people,  was 
t le  first’ to  act.  As  we  have  seen,  Congress  as  early  as  1853  (before  the  birth  of  the 


Republican  party)  passed  an  act  making  silver  coins  subsidiary  and  limiting  their 
coinage  and  tender.  France  began  to  move  in  1857,  and  in  1865  the  countries  com- 
posing the  Latin  Union  adopted  the  principle  of  limited  coinage  and  lender  of  silver. 
Germany  followed  in  1871-1873.  And  the  principle  has  now  been  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Birth  of  the  Theory  of  “Bimetallism." 

By  reference  to  the  table  showing  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  it  will  be  seen 
that  shortly  after  1870  the  world’s  production  of  silver  began  to  increase  enormously, 
leaping  from  an  average  of  $55, 663, 000  in  the  period  of  1865-70,  to  an  average  of 
^>S 1, 864, OCX)  in  the  period  of  1870-75.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  theory  of  so-called 
“ bimetallism  ” was  horn.  As  I said  before,  it  came  into  being  “ born  of  recent  needs 
and  hopes  and  fears.”  The  production  of  silver  was  becoming  so  large  that  it  was 
becoming  hard  to  find  a market  for  the  product.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  “ trade  dollar”  in  the  final  edition  of  the  act  of  1873.  The  necessities  of 
the  silver  producers  were  not  yet  so  great  that  they  had  the  audacity  to  propose  what 
they  did  afterwards.  About  1876  they  began  to  talk  about  “bimetallism”  and  its 

beauties. 

My  friend  wants  a definition.  Let  us  take  the  Century  Dictionary,  than  which 
there  is  no  higher  authority  on  the  meaning  and  history  of  words  : 

This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  of  recent  origin,  M.  Cemuschi  having  been  the  first  to 
use  ” bimetallique”  in  1869  and  “ bimetallic”  in  1876.  Of  or  pertaining  to  two  metals  ; specihcally,  per- 
lainini?  to  tlie  use  of  a double  metallic  sundard  in  currency.  .u  1 vi.. 

Bimetallism  pertains  to  the  use  of  tw'o  metals  as  money  at  relative  values  set  by  legisla- 
tive enactment*  the  union  of  two  metals  in  circulation  as  money  at  a fixed  rate.  Specifically,  that  sjstem 
of  coinage  which  recognizes  both  coins  of  silver  and  coins  of  gold  as  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  or  the 
concurrent  use  of  coins  of  two  metals  as  a circulating  medium  at  a fixed  relative  value. 

By  the  first  paragraph  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  and  the  name  for  it 
were  first  hinted  in  18^  in  France,  and  that  it  did  not  become  current  as  a name  until 
1876,  when,  as  I said  earlier,  “ lime  was  ripe  for  its  utter  refutation,”  The  definition 
of  bimetallism  given  by  the  dictionary  shows  its  essence  to  be  “ iho.  concurrent  use  of 
two  metals  as  a circulating  medium  at  a fixed  relative  value.  This  is^the  kind  of 
bimetallism  for  which  we  contend,  that  method  which  gives  the  actual  concurrent 
use”  of  both  metals.  This  is  the  kind  that  we  have  and  which  we  shall  keep,  not- 
withstanding the  threats  or  the  promises  of  those  who  would  have  us  return  to  an 

experiment  that  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  silver  miners  who  are  behind  this  movement  do  not 
Slop  with  the  request  for  the  opportunity  to  have  their  product  converted  jree  of 
charge”  into  the  form  of  money.  They  go  further  and  demand  (for  demand  is  the 
word  of  the  only  party  that  has  allowed  itself  to  be  used  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  scheme) — they  demand  that  the  silver  coins  shall  have  full  legal  tender.  In 
plain  language,  they  want  us  to  arrange  legislation  that  will  permit  the  producer  of 
silver  to  take  fifty  cents*  worth  of  silver  to  the  mint,  have  it  labeled  * one  dollar, 
and  then  enable  him  to  force  his  creditors  to  accept  it  as  one  dollar.  These  silver 
barons  have  now  grown  so  bold  as  to  want  us  to  so  legislate  that  they  can  out- 
Herod”  the  petty  princes  of  bygone  days  in  debasing  the  currency  and  then  forcing 
the  people  to  accept  it  as  of  full  value.  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  flattered,  or 
cajoled,  or  bullied  into  becoming  their  humble  instruments  in  this  nefarious 

Under  our  present  laws,  silver  dollars  are  full  legal  tender,  but  they  are  coined  on 
Government  account  only.  The  Government  thus  gets  whatever  profit  there  may  be 
in  the  coinage,  and  in  return  undertakes  to  keep  the  two  kinds  of  coin  at  a parity. 

The  “Open  Mint**  Would  Create  No  Demand. 

One  of  the  favorite  claims  of  a certain  class  of  free  silveriles  is  this  : “ The  open 
mint  would  create  an  unlimited  demand  for  silver,  and  that  would  restore  it  to  its 
price  before  1873  and  hold  it  there.  This  would  restore  the  parity  of  the  metals,  and 
that  would  result  in  their  concurrent  circulation.  There  are  three  very  direct 

answers  to  these  claims : . , * , ^ • .i.  u ^ « 

I There  is  no  such  thing  as  unlimited  demand  for  anything  in  the  world,  and  no 
wav  to  create  such  a demand.  Even  the  fabled  King  Midas,  who  seemed  to  have  an 
insatiable  desire  for  gold,  and  who  was  granted  the  power  of  turning  everything  he 
touched  into  the  yellow  metal,  soon  satiated  himself  and  prayed  to  have  the  magic 
power  removed  from  him.  It  must  be  remembered,  too.  in  this  connection,  that  mere 
desire  iox  a thing  is  not  “demand"  for  it  in  a business  sense.  I see  things  every  day 
that  I would  very  much  like  to  have ; but,  as  I cannot  afford  to  buy  them,  mydesire 

for  them  does  not  constitute  a business  “demand”  for  them. 

And  furthermore,  inasmuch  as  there  is  only  a limited  supply  of  anything,  if  an 
unlimited  demand  for  it  could  in  any  way  be  created,  the  price  of  the  thing  would 
soon  be  “out  of  sight”  and  the  thing  itself  would  be  out  of  reach.  This  talk  of  an 
“ unlimited  demand”  is  simply  childish. 
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2.  Even  if  silver  could,  by  opening  the  mint  to  its  unrestricted  coinage  on  private 

iccount.  be  “restored  to  its  price  before  1873,”  that  would  benefit  no  one  but  the 

jroduccrs  of  silver.  As  we  all  know,  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  before 

S73  standard  silver  money  was  not  coined  for  purposes  of  circulation. 

3.  But  the  fundamental  fallacy  on  this  point,  sir  (and  it  seems  to  be  entertained 
• ven  by  some  who  do  not  believe  in  the  independent  free  coinage  of  silver),  consists 

n taking  it  for  granted  that  free  coinage  would  create  some  demand  for  silver.  It 

< an  easily  be  shown  that  it  would  not  create  any  demand  whatever.  Let  us  examine 
1 he  matter. 

What  does  “ free  coinage,”  as  it  is  called,  mean  ? It  does  not  mean  that  the  Gov- 

< rnment  would  buy  any  of  the  silver,  not  an  ounce.  The  Government  would  simply 
receive  the  silver  from  its  owner,  stamp  it,  and  hand  it  back  to  him.  Does  that 
( reate  any  demand  for  the  silver? 

Buikwheat  flour  is  now  used  to  a limited  extent  for  food.  The  demand  for  buck- 
' /heat  flour  is  entirely  due  to  this  fact.  Would  opening  a new  buckwheat  flour  mill 
( reate  any  demand  for  buckwheat?  Certainly  not,  any  more  than  the  reaping  and 
ihreshing  did.  These  are  simply  steps  in  preparing  the  supply.  The  market  would 
: till  have  to  be  found  in  competition  with  other  kinds  of  flour. 

And  similarly  the  “open  mint”  would  create  no  demand  whatever  for  silver  any 
I lore  than  the  smelting  or  the  mining  does  ; these  are  all  simply  steps  in  preparingthe 
supply.  The  demand  is  in  the  need  of  money  of  various  kinds  with  which  to  make 
(xchanges.  The  owner  of  the  coin  would  still  have  to  go  forth  and  find  a market  for 
tiis  kind  of  money  in  competition  with  other  forms  of  money.  The  minting  would, 
t lerefore,  not  create  any  demand  for  the  silver,  but  would  simply  put  it  into  shape  to 
rieet  whatever  real  demand  there  might  be  for  silver  coin  in  the  channels  of  trade  in 
c ‘mpeUtion  with  other  forms  of  moftey. 

And;  sir,  because  of  the  buikiness  of  silver  in  proportion  to  its  value,  the  demand 
f )r  silver  coin  in  actual  business  is  very  limited.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  more 
s Iver  coin  in  this  country  to-day  than  can  be  used  as  coin.  Experience  has  shown 
t lat  the  business  of  the  country  needs  about  $125,000,000  in  silver  coins  of  all  kinds, 

i icluding  minor  coins.  But  we  already  have  a slock  of  coin  amounting  to  over 
•S  )00. 000.000.  So  there  is  absolutely  no  trade  demand  for  more  silver  coinage  for 
s »me  time  to  come. 

And  this  the  producers  of  silver  well  understand.  Indeed,  the  men  who  framed 
tl  lis  free  coinage  amendment  have  embodied  in  it  their  admission  of  this  fact.  The  very 
fi  St  paragraph  of  the  amendment  contains  the  following  clause  : 

And  whenever  the  said  coins  herein  provided  for  shall  be  received  into  the  Treasury,  certificates  may  be 
is  .ued  therefor  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law. 

What  does  this  clause  show  ? Why,  sir,  a moment’s  thought  will  reveal  its  mean- 

ii  g.  It  is  an  open  confession,  sir,  on  the  part  of  these  most  rampant  advocates  of 
flee  coinage  of  silver  that  they  fully  understand  that  no  demand  exists  in  the  chan- 
n ds  of  commerce  for  more  silver  coin  than  we  now  have,  and  that  if  more  silver  were 
Coined  it  would  soon  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  to  be  stored  at  public  expense. 

T his  clause  stultifies  their  whole  contention.  [Applause.] 

The  Importance  of  Maintaining  the  Parity. 

What  I have  just  said  about  silver  coin  coming  into  “competition  with  other 
f<  rms  of  money”  suggests  the  need  of  saying  a few  words  about  the  great  impor- 
U nee  of  preserving  the  parity  or  equality  of  our  various  forms  of  money,  to  which 
n y colleague  referred  in  such  sneering  terms. 

The  Gresham  law,  so  often  referred  to,  is,  of  course,  not  a law  enacted  by  any 
p ^rson  or  legislative  body.  It  is  simply  the  observed  result  of  a principle  of  human 
n itnre.  For  wise  reasons  our  Creator  has  endowed  each  of  us  with  the  instinct  of 
s(  If-preservaiion.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  Gresham  law.  A short  way  of  stating  the 
hw  is  this:  “ Poor  money  drives  out  good  money.”  Why  is  this  true  ? To  illustrate, 
k t us  suppose  a case:  You  owe  me  $10.  You  also  owe  §10  to  a man  in  Chicago.  In 
y )ur  pocket  you  have  two  ten-dollar  bills.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  these  bills  is 
g )od  only  locally ; that  is,  it  will  be  received  without  discount  only  in  the  neighbor- 
h »od  where  you  and  I live;  the  other  bill  we  will  suppose  to  be  good  anywhere. 

V nder  these  circumstances  which  of  the  bills  would  you  naturally  give  to  me  ? You 
w 5uld  naturally  give  to  me  the  one  having  only  a local  value;  the  otherbill  you  would 
reserve  to  send  away  to  Chicago.  Of  these  tw'o  bills,  in  other  words,  you  would 
n ituraliy  send  away  the  good  one.  So  would  I.  So  would  anyone.  And  in  con- 
st quence  our  community  would  send  away  its  good  money,  **  good  anywhere,”  and 
h;  ve  left  only  the  poorer  money,  “ good  locally.”  This  illustrates  what  is  meant  by 
th  e Gresham  law. 

But  it  is  time,  Mr,  Chairman,  for  someone  to  embody  in  terse,  lucid  language 
ar  other  law  of  money,  covering  another  ground.  As  no  one  else,  so  far  as  I know, 
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has  stated  it.  I shall  offer  a tentative  statement,  to  wit:  IVith  all  forms  of  money  at  a 

parity  all  will  be  used,  each  for  the  purpose  which  it  will  best  serve. 

The  law  just  stated,  like  the  Gresham  law,  rests  on  a principle  of  human  nature. 
Since  “sell-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,”  a little  child  is  by  nature  blindly 
selfish.  Training  and  experience,  however,  gradually  leach  it  that  due  consideration 
of  the  rights  and  desires  of  others  is  the  surest  way  of  securing  its  own  rights  and 
having  its  own  desires  gratified.  Even  if  prompted  by  no  higher  motive,  it  will 
gradually  reach  the  plane  of  “enlightened  selfishness.”  One  of  the  forms  of  this  is 
business  courtesy.  By  reason  of  this  courtesy,  if  all  forms  of  money  are  kept 
equal  in  value,  “ at  a parity,”  each  person  doing  business  will  make  ita  point  to  pay 
out  the  kind  of  money  which  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  person  receiving  it. 

And  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  believe  that  each  kind  of  money  silver, 
gold  and  paper — has  a function  to  perform  in  our  business  life  which  it  can  perform 
better  than  either  of  the  others  can.  we  on  this  side  of  the  question  are  determined 
to  keep  them  all  in  use.  This  is  why  w^e  attach  so  much  importance  to  maintaining 
the  parity  of  all  our  forms  of  money.  And  because  this  gives  us  money  which  is  the 
safest,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  most  economical  for  acconiplishing  our 
exchanges,  we  feel  that  we  have  a right  to  designate  it  “ sound  money.” 


The  Silver  Lobby  in  Washington. 

The  silver  barons  maintain  here,  as  is  well  known,  a large  and  well-organized 
lobby.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  “ Gen.”  A.  J.  Warner,  who  devotes  his  whole  time 
to  and  receives  a large  salary  for  publishing  pamphlets,  addresses,  circulars,  etc.,  to 
advance  their  interests. 

I know  little  or  nothing  of  their  methods,  Mr.  Chairman,  aside,  from  the  fact  that 
vast  sums  of  money  are  being  furnished  from  some  source  to  pay  for  printing  and 
publishing  the  literature  that  is  poured  in  upon  us  all  and  distributed  broadcast 
over  the  country.  But  I think  that  as  a rule  it  is  safe  not  to  trust  a nian  who  lacks 
faith  in  others.  A reasonable  prudence  in  dealing  with  strangers  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  proper.  But  the  men  who  are  constantly  casting  aspersions  upon^  other 
people  are,  as  a rule,  pretty  good  folks  to  look  out  for.  “ Doubt  the  doubter”  is  an 
old  and  wise  proverb.  And  the  amount  of  vilification  indulged  in  by  these  men.  in 
words  and  in  pictures,  leads  one  to  question  the  uprightness  of  their  purposes  and 
the  character  of  their  methods. 

Knowing  that  they  cannot  hope  for  success  unless  they  can  secure  the  co-operation 
of  two  great  classes  of  people,  the  farmers  and  the  workingmen,  they  have  prepared 
a lot  of  special  circulars  for  distribution  among  these  two  classes  of  people.  They 
are  also  trying  to  make  out  that  there  is  a “ debtor  class”  among  us,  and  are  send- 
ing out  circulars  to  try  to  convince  men  that  it  is  all  right  for  them  to  repudiate  their 
obligations,  provided  they  can  do  so  under  cover  of  law.  They  are  insidiously  try- 
ing to  undermine  the  sense  of  honor  that  prevails  in  men’s  heart’s  and  consciences. 
By  deliberate  falsehoods  and  misleading  half  truths  about  men  and  measures  they 
are  seeking  to  convey  the  impression  that  a wrong  was  perpetrated  some  quarter  of 
a century  ago,  and  are  trying  thereby  to  justify  men  to  themselves  for  desiring  to 
commit  a wrong  now.  Still  the  majority  of  men  will  agree  with  the  late  lamented 
Bill  Nye  in  the  opinion  that  “ The  promise  of  a good  man  may  be  written  in  snow, 
but  no  ironclad  agreement  engraved  on  brass  can  avail  against  the  intangible  soul 
of  a nimble  liar.”  [Applause.] 

Let  us  now  examine  briefly  a few  of  their  argumenta  ad  homines. 


The  Interest  of  Workingmen. 

Everyone  will  admit  that,  so  far  as  legislation  can  affect  the  matter,  that  system  is 
best  under  which  those  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  their  daily  toil  receive  the 

best  returns  for  their  services.  , . • 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey],  who  has  just  spoken,  points  to  Mexico 
as  “ prosperous”  in  consequence  of  having  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  He  quotes 
from  an  article  in  a recent  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  written  by  the 
Mexican  minister.  Mr.  Romero.  This  distinguished  representative  is  naturally  loyal 
to  his  own  country  and  desirous  of  making  as  strong  a statement  as  possible  as  to 
her  prosperity.  He  claims  that  manufacturers  are  making  large  profits.  But  what 
does  he  find  to  say  about  the  wages  of  workingmen  in  Mexico?  Listen  : 

Although  our  wages  are  low,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a marked  tendency  to  their  increase. 

Their  wages  are  “low,”  even  in  silver.  What  about  increase  in  wages?  The 
most  that  he  can  claim  is  that  there  has  been  a “ tendency  ” in  that  direction;  no 
real  increase  worth  mentioning  specifically.  Workingmen  will  do  well  to  “ponder 

on  these  things.”  . r.  - vt  o r i.  r»  /a 

The  following  statement  appears  in  Bulletin  No.  9,  1891,  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Republics: 
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greatest  evils  [referring  to  Mexico]  at  the  present  time  is  the  existence  of  a scale  of  wages 
w uch  defies  all  power  of  reduction  ; which  robs  the  laborers  of  all  sense  of  dignity  or  feeling  of  associa- 
tic  n with  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens;  and  having  reduced  them  to  a condition  of  abject  abasement, 
de  lenorates  to  a like  extent  their  productive  power  and  the  measure  of  their  ability.  They  are  content 
to  regard  themselves  as  a plant  or  machinery  which  moves  by  extraneous  aids  only,  and  has  no  cower  of 
VC  lition,  and  no  desire  to  exercise  it  if  it  had. 

And  yet  Mr.  Romero  finds  it  impossible  to  claim  more  than  that  there  has  been 

i tendency  ’’  to  improvement  in  wages. 

We  have  before  us,  Mr,  Chairman,  a special  message  from  the  President  asking 
U!  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  certain  railroads  for  carrying  certain  people 
frim  the  Mexican  line  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  What  is  the  story 
behind  this  ^ Simply  this,  sir.  Some  of  our  workingmen,  having  been  told  how 
feirfully  they  were  being  abused  under  our  system,  and  being  assured  that  things 
w :re  “booming”  in  Mexico,  became  the  victims  of  their  misplaced  confidence  in  free- 
si  ver  orators  and  went  to  Alexico.  Then  they  learned  the  truth,  finally  coming  home 
at  public  expense.  How  many  more  of  our  workingmen  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
m ide  victims  of  similar  tales  ? 

What  About  Japan? 

The  awakening  of  Japan  during  these  last  thirty  years  from  her  sleep  of  ages  is 
or  e of  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  century.  She  has  reformed  her  Government, 
changing  it  from  the  most  stringent  autocracy  to  a constitutional  monarchy,  with  a 
le  tislature  chosen  in  part  by  the  people.  She  has  inaugurated  a system  of  public 
education.  China  will  bear  prompt  though  not  cheerful  witness  to  the  fact  that  she 
ha  3 made  great  advances  in  the  art  of  war.  Would  it  not  be  rather  singular,  sir,  if 
sh  s did  not  also  make  advancement  in  the  line  of  manufacturing?  For  years  she 
has  had  companies  of  her  brightest  young  men  studying  in  this  country  and  in 
El  rope  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  all  lines  of  knowledge  and  art.  She  has  already 
adopted  many  of  our  inventions,  and  may  become  a serious  competitor  of  ours. 
Therefore  what^  Mr.  Chairman? 

Before  answering,  let  me  direct  attention  to  two  facts  that  the  advocates  of  free 
CO  nage  never  tell  when  they  are  discussing  the  growth  of  Japan  : 

..  Japan  does  not  have  free  coinage  of  silver.  There  is  no  coinage  of  silver  in  Japan 
ex:ept  on  Government  account.  (See  Muhleman’s  Monetary  Systems  of  the  World, 
pa^e  93.)  Why,  then,  do  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  of  silver  in  this  country  refer 
to  Japan  as  an  illustration  of  their  proposed  plan?  Do  they  not  know  the  facts  in 
th- ; case  ? 

:.  But  Japan  did  have  an  “ open  mint  for  both  metals  “until  recently,  and  she  is 
nov  really  on  the  silver  basis.  Her  workingmen  receive  their  pay  in  silver.  Her 
err  ployers  of  labor  are  said  to  be  prospering,  to  be  declaring  “very  large  dividends.” 
Bt  t what  about  the  wages  of  her  working  people  ? Let  us  see. 

i have  here  the  January  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  shows  the 
coi  dition  of  labor  in  Japan.  Here  are  the  wages  paid,  translated  into  our  standard. 


Daily  rates  0/  'wayySy  Japan. 


Occupation. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Bla  ksmiths 

Hri  klayers 

10 

$0.30 

Cal  inctmakers  (.furniture) 

•33 

Car  centers 

oi 

•*7 

.30 

Car  >enters  and  joiners  ^screen  making) 

Coi  ipositors 

• 50 

•55 

S') 

•17 

•30 

•30 

Co<  lies  or  general  laborers 

•®3 

.29 

Cot  on  beaters 

•33 

.14 

.22 

•45 

•'3 

■23 

Far  n hands  (men) 

.05 

•25 

Far  n hands  (women) 

28 

.19 

Lac  luer  makers 

.19 

Mai  :ing  makers. 

Oil  iressers 

Pai  sr  hangers 

.50 

•34 

•^5 

.20 

.16 

.29 

•30 

i -25 

Pa?  screen,  lantern,  etc.,  makers 

Por  ‘elain  makers 

•55 

.20 

•3» 

•31 

Pre  smen,  printimr 

Roc  fers 

5" 

.70 

•*3 

.11 

•29 

.26 

Sau  :e  and  preserve  makers 

Silk  vorm  breeders  (men)  

Silk  vorm  breeders  (women) 

Sioi  ecutters.  

Tai  :>rs,  foreign  clothing 

Tai  )rs,  Japanese  clothing 

Tea  makers  (men) 

Tot  icco  makers 

.40 

•50 

•25 

.69 
• x.oo 

•56 

, .80 

.TO 

' .10 

.05 
.22 

•25 

•15 

‘I5 

.29 

.24 

.22 

-17 

•.36 

.49 

.28 

•3* 

We;  vers. 

W’ir  e and  sake  makers 

.40 

.07 

•15 

Wo-  d sawyers 

• ‘5 

.29 

•03 

.30 
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Here  are  the  monthly  wages  paid  in  certain  lines  . 

Farm  hands  (men) f *-44 

Farm  hands  (women) ^ 

Silkworm  breeders  (men) 

Silkworm  breeders  ^ 

Weavers  (women) 

And  the  report  tells  us  further  : 

Factory  labor  is  paid  even  less  than  these  prices,  Middleton  & Co.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  t^- 
shippine  houses  in  Japan,  employ  in  their  establishment  a large  number  of  persons,  men  and  women,  who 
work  from  5 o’clock  in  the  morning  until  6 o’clock  at  night,  with  three  intervals,  at  18,  2,  and ^ o clock, 
respectively,  when  they  eat  their  rice  and  what  other  refreshments  they  bring  with  them  and  rest  for 
twenty  minutes  or  a half  hour.  The  highest  wages  paid  by  the  Messrs.  Middleton  are  43  sen  a day,  which 
is  equivalent  to  21  cents  in  United  States  currency.  This  is  received  by  men  who  are  experts  m handling 
tea  and  have  acquired  their  proficiency  by  natural  ability  and  long  years  of  experience. 

The  lowest  wages  are  paid  to  young  boys  and  girls  who  pick  over  the  tea  leaves  to  r^ovc  the  stems 
and  other  foreign  substances.  They  receive  13  sen  (6^  cents)  a day  for  about  twelve  hours  work,  not 
including  their  resting  spells. 

Of  the  entire  force  in  the  establishment,  30  are  paid  21  cents  (United  States  currency)  a day,  90  are  P^id 
18  cents,  50  are  paid  15  cents,  335  are  paid  12  cents,  278  are  paid  10  cents,  5 are  paid  9 cents,  and  30  are  paid 
6^  cents— and  they  board  themselves. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Smithers,  our  consul  at  Hiogo.  says,  in  the  Consular  Report  for  June, 
1894,  that  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  American  flour  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  ]a.p3inQse  are  too  poor  to  buy  it.  This  reveals  their  situation.  And 
this  is  what  free-silver  advocates  “ point  to  with  pride”  as  the  fruit  of  their  system. 
This  is  the  feast  to  which  they  invite  American  workingmen. 

How  About  American  Workingmen? 

And  now  let  us  see  how  the  situation  of  workingmen  in  this  country  compared  in 
1890  with  that  during  the  so-called  “ bimetallic  times.” 

From  the  famous  Senate  report  on  Wholesale  Prices.  Transportation,  and  Wages, 
before  referred  to,  I take  the  facts  for  the  following  table  of  wages  in  leading  occupa- 
tions every  tenth  year  for  some  time  before  the  war,  when  we  had  our  mint  “ open  to 
the  free  coinage  of  both  metals,”  in  comparison  with  wages  in  1890.  a sixth  of  a cen- 
tury after  we  finally  adopted  our  present  system  of  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  lim- 
ited coinage  of  silver ; 


■ * 1 


Occupation  (per  diem). 

1840. 

M 

00 

i860. 

1890. 

$1.50 

$1-75 

$1-75 

S3 -50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

.83J 

•83i 

-83i 

1*75 

1.25 

X.25 

1.25 

2.50 

1.25 

X.25 

1.25 

2*50 

X .29 

1.41 

1-52 

1.94 

2.00 

2.25 

3.00 

4-25 

1.25 

1*37 

1.44 

1.65 

.81 

1.04 

■99 

1-25 

1-45 

1-55 

1.76 

2.19 

iX  10 

1.06 

i>oo 

1-55 

Railroads  (per  diem). 

1 

d 

00 

H 

1850. 

i860. 

1890. 

Si -S3 

Sx-53 

I1.91 

$2.11 

Baggagemen 

1.00 

1 .00 

x.x6 

i.8s 

1-15 

1.15 

1.25 

2.00 

1 .22 

»-33 

1.30 

2.00 

X.66 

1.68 

1.61 

2.57 

2.  II 

2.30 

319 

3-84 

2.14 

2.15 

2.30 

3-79 

1,06 

1. 15 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

4.10 

1.50 

1-43 

1,32 

2.17 

Average,  according  to  imporunce,  for  all  occupations.  x86o 

87.7 

92.7 

too 

168.6 

There  are  in  almost  every  community  men  who  worked  by  the  day  before  the  war. 
Any  young  workingman  who  is  at  all  taken  by  the  glowing  promises  of  the  free  sil- 
verites  would  do  well  to  ask  one  of  these  old  gentlemen  how  much  he  really  was 
paid  in  those  “ bimetallic”  days,  and  how  much  he  could  buy  with  his  daily  pay  in 
the  way  of  necessaries  and  comforts. 
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Will  the  American  Workman  Allow  Himself  to  be  Deceived? 

V e have  seen  that  the  condition  of  American  workingmen  has  vastly  improved 
since  the  days  when  we  had  free  coinage  of  silver.  It  has  been  shown,  also,  that 
ope  ling  our  mint  to  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account  would  at  once  send  us  to  a 
silver  basis.  How  would  this  affect  wages  and  the  men  who  earn  them?  Every 
ma:  i who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  toil  owes  it  to  himself  and  those  w horn  he 
holds  dear  to  think  this  over  carefully. 

A ny  man  who  will  examine  daily  quotations  of  prices  as  reported  in  the  newspapers 
will  soon  discover  that  they  change  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  change  very 
gre;  tly  in  the  course  of  a month.  But  every  man  who  earns  wages  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  they  change  slowly,  an  increase  of  lo  per  cent,  in  a year  being  quite  a 
gaii..  Prices  change  quickly  ; wages  change  slowly. 

Ndw,  let  us  grant  what  the  advocates  of  free  silver  claim — that  going  to  the  silver 
bas  s would  “double  the  prices  of  commodities.”  Does  any  workingman  believe 
that  wages  would  be  doubled,  too?  Even  if  they  should  be,  how  much  would  the 
wa^  e earner  profit  by  the  change?  But  no  intelligent  workingman  believes  for  a 
mir  ute  that  his  wages  would  be  increased  by  more  than  a small  per  cent.  That  is, 
whi  e his  wages  might  be  nominally  increased  somewhat,  the  prices  of  the  things  he 
has  to  buy  would  be  increased  very  much  more.  So  the  real  purchasing  power  of  a 
day  s work  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Any  wage  earner  who  now  finds  it  hard  lo 
sav)  a little  money  or  pay  a debt  would  find  it  much  harder  if  we  should  go  to  a 
silv  ;r  basis. 

A 1 experience  shows  that  any  debasement  in  the  money  system  of  a country  raises 
pric  js  faster  and  farther  than  it  does  wages.  This  might  influence  some  employers 
to  c >nsider  the  propriety  of  debasing  our  currency,  but  it  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
70or.  nngmen  shotdd  oppose  it, 

L t us  consider  for  a moment  why  certain  manufacturers  are  lending  an  ear  to  the 
silvt  r-tongued  orators. 

Si  r Henry  Meysey  Thompson  is  one  of  the  leading  free*silver  advocates  of  England. 
He  >ffered  a large  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  reason  why  Japan,  India,  and  cer- 
tain other  silver-standard  countries  are  pushing  England  so  hard  in  her  sales  of 
mai  ufactured  goods  in  the  East.  The  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  the  British 
con:  ul  at  Shanghai,  China.  Here  is  a copy  of  that  prize  essay.  Let  me  read  a few 
sentences,  which  contain  the  pith  of  it:  “Wages  in  the  gold-using  countries  have, 
threugh  the  appreciation  of  gold,  become  lOo  per  cent,  dearer  than  they  were  rela- 
tive y to  silver  wages,  and  the  manufacturer  in  the  silver-standard  countries  can 
obtain  his  labor  at  half  the  cost  7ohich  he  formerly  paidP  And  it  is,  therefore,  seriously 
pro|  osed  by  Sir  Henry  and  his  ilk  to  go  lo  the  silver  standard  in  order  that  labor  may 
he  ol  tained  cheaper^  the  idea  being  that  if  the  workmen  receive  the  same  nominal  wages, 
or  jerhaps  a small  increase,  they  will  not  discover  what  has  happened.  Certain 
mar  ufacturers  in  this  country  have  had  this  same  little  scheme  whispered  into  their 
ears  There  are  evidences,  too,  that  some  of  them  are  thinking  seriously  of  adopting 
the  i dea. 

Sc  far  as  workingmen  are  concerned,  the  whole  silver  question  is  to  be  summed  up 
in  one  query  : Do  you  want  your  wages  cut  down?  If  so,  vote  for  the  free  coinage 
of  si  ver.  • 

Ei  gland  has  no  defense,  sir,  no  choice,  except  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  her  work- 
men I see  no  other  way,  unless  she  abandons  her  present  fiscal  system,  for  her 
ever  to  prevent  her  Japanese  and  Indian  rivals  from  invading  England  itself  and 
com  >eting  with  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  right  in  the  streets  of  their  own 
city. 

Bi  t we  have  the  best  market  in  the  world,  Mr.  Chairman  ; and,  sir,  we  know  how 
to  ki  ep  it.  [Applause.]  It  is  the  plain  duly  of  every  wage  earner  in  the  United 
Stab  s,  his  duty  lo  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  country,  to  resolve  firmly  on  two 
prop  Dsitions  : First,  to  sustain  the  protective  tariff;  and  second,  to  oppose  with  all 
his  p ower  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  “Protection  and  sound  money” — this  should 
be  o tr  watchword.  Give  us  an  honest  dollar  and  a chance  to  earn  it,  [Loud  Applause. 

The  Interest  of  Farmers. 

Es  cept  the  natural  desire  of  every  American  to  see  all  of  our  industries  prosper, 
and  >ur  natural  anxiety  to  do  everything  reasonable  to  bring  about  that  result,  what 
poss  ble  interest  can  farmers  have  in  this  move  of  the  silver  miners  for  their  own 
spec  al  benefit  ? Our  broad  acres  yield  no  silver,  and  we  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  p roblem  of  finding  a market  for  it.  When  in  1890  we  were  driven  to  a compromise 
with  these  men  (who  then  as  now  controlled  the  Senate),  whereby,  we  undertook  as  a 
nati(  n to  do  what  we  never  have  done  for  any  other  industry,  namely,  furnish  a 
marl  et  for  the  whole prodtict  and  more,  what  was  the  result  ? 

These  same  men  assured  us  then  that  the  act  of  1890  would  “ restore  the  price  of 
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silver  and  sustain  it.”  By  that  act  this  nation  obligated  itself  to  every  month 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver,  or  54,000,000  ounces  each  year.  This  exceeded  by  far  the 
entire  product  of  the  country  ; so  that  we  really  undertook  to  furnish  a market  not 
only  for  what  was  then  being  produced,  but  also  for  all  that  they  believed  the  country 
capable  of  producing.  Such  supreme  audacity  was  never  before  exhibited,  though  it  is 
equaled  by  what  wc  have  seen  them  do  this  session  as  shown  in  thc^action  which 
brought  to  us  the  pending  amendment. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  act  of  1890?  There  were  two  : 

1.  After  a short-lived  increase  in  price,  due  to  speculation  based  on  the  hope  that 
silver  would  advance,  the  price  of  silver  (as  is  shown  by  my  colleague’s  own  chart) 
fell  faster  and  farther  than  ever  before  in  history.  Why  was  this?  Simply  because  our 
production  of  silver,  which  had  averaged  annually  34,000,000  ounces  for  the  ten  years 
just  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act,  leaped  to  54,000,000  in  1891  and  to  62,000,000  in 
1892,  and  seemed  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion.  And,  as  a consequence, 
the  price  of  silver  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  almost  indefinite  fall. 

2.  The  second  and  immensely  greater  result  was  the  financial  panic  of  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1893.  The  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  of  the  act  in  August,  1893, 
ended  the  panic,  though  other  causes  have  continued  with  us  the  industrial  depression. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1893  it  v'as  almost  impossible  to  borrow  money  on  any 
kind  of  security.  After  the  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  men  with  g®od  security 
could  borrow  all  the  money  that  they  wanted.  As  I said,  the  panic  subsided,  but  the 
business  depression  still  continues.  There  is  plenty  of  money  for  investment,  but 
few  dare  to  risk  it. 

These  were  the  deplorable  results  of  yieldi»g  to  the  dictation  of  the  silver  barons  in 
1890.  And  similar  in  kind,  but  far  worse  in  degree,  would  be  the  result  of  yielding 
to  their  present  demands. 

To  come  back  to  my  question,  What  possible  interest  can  farmers  have  in  this 
problem  which  the  silver  miners  are  trying  to  solve,  namely,  of  finding  a market  for 
their  silver?  What  inducement  do  the  silver  producers  hold  out  to  the  farmers  to 
get  them  lo  cooperate  in  this  scheme?  They  promise  the  higher  prices  for 

their  products.  The  sensible  question  whi*h  every  thoughtful  farmer  will  naturally 
ask  is,  Could  they  and  would  they  keep  their  promise  ? Let  us  see  what  the  chances 
are. 

They  claim  that  “silver  would  increase  in  value,  and  would  carry  with  it  the  prices 
of  farm  products.” 

To  say  that  there  is  any  relation  between  the  price  of  a metal  dug  out  of  our  West- 
ern hills  (depending  for  its  value  upon  conditions  peculiar  to  itself)  and  the  price  of 
any  of  the  vegetable  products  of  our  fields  (each  of  which  depends  for  its  value  upon  a 
set  of  conditions  peculiar  to  itself) — to  tell  men  that  there  is  any  relation  between  the 
prices  of  things  so  differentia  their  nature  and  uses,  is  to  insult  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  are  addressed. 

But  looking  at  it  from  another  standpoint,  let  us  see  what  the  other  probabilities 
are  that  the  promise  could  be  kept. 

One  would  think  to  hear  these  gentlemen  talk  that  silver  production  is  one  of  the 
overshadowing  industries  of  this  country.  Let  us  make  a few  comparisons. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver  product  of  the  United  States  in  1892,  even  when 
reckoned  at  the  price  before  1S73,  $82,101,000,  and  this  was  the  greatest  yield  in 

the  history  of  our  silver  production  (Mint  Report,  page  242). 

According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract,  page  267,  the  /arw  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
this  country  in  1891  was  $350,000,000  ; that  of  the  wheat  crop  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, $400,000,000;  and  that  of  the  corn  crop  was  over  $800,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  corn  crop  alone  was  ten  times  the  value  of  the  silver  crop  of  this  country,  and  four 
times  the  value  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  the  whole  world  that  year.  Why,  sir,  the 
clucking  hens  of  our  farms  produce  more  wealth  every  year  than  these  silver  miners, 
who  so  patronizingly  tell  the  farmers  what  they  will  do  for  them.  [Applause.] 

Now,  let  UB  look  at  some  actual  results.  Take,  for  example,  cotton,  about  which 
these  gentlemen  have  so  much  to  say.  Let  us  compare  the  prices  of  that  staple 
under  conditions  as  fair  as  possible.  To  compare  prices  that  had  been  inflated  by  a 
period  of  war  (as  those  in  the  eariy  70’s  were)  with  those  at  the  end  of  a long  period 
of  peace,  is  not  a method  by  which  the  truth  can  be  established.  Let  us  compare 
the  prices  for  some  years  at  the  end  of  a long  period  of  peace,  when  we  had  “ free 
silver,”  with  those  during  a similar  period  now.  Let  us  compare  the  prices  from 
1841-1840  with  those  of  1885-1894. 

The  following  tabic  is  made  from  data  furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 
Material  for  the  further  study  of  the  subject  maybe  had  by  applying  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  pamphlet  on  Production  and  Prices  of  Cotton  for  100  Years. 
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1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 
J845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 


Average 
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Production  and  prices  0/  cotton  in  rS4i^j$4Q, 


Year. 


Prices  in  New  York. 

Crops. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Bales. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1.634.954 

7 

H 

H 

9-50 

1.683,574 

5 

loH 

7*85 

2.378,875 

BH 

7-25 

2,030,409 

9^ 

7-Ti 

2,394.503 

5 

6% 

5-63 

2,100,537 

7 

9^ 

7.87 

1.778,651 

8K 

13^ 

II. 21 

2,439,786 

6 

13 

8.03 

2,866,938 

sH 

10% 

7-55 

2,145.357 

6| 

0 

H 

8.07 

1885 

1886 

1887 
18S8 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 


Average 


Production  and  prices  0/  cotton  in  iSSs-iSg4. 


5,706,615 

10.7 

10.54 

6,575.691 

10 

9.44 

6,505,087 

11% 

10.25 

7.046,833 

II 

10.27 

6,938,21)0 

914 

tiK 

10.71 

7,311,322 

loH 

12% 

11-53 

8,652,597 

7H 

10^ 

9-03 

9.035,379 

6H 

sx 

7.64 

6,700,365 

7^ 

10 

8.24 

7.549.817 

6^ 

7.67 

7,202,154 

8^6 

loil 

9-53 

E ren  a very  brief  examination  of  the  above  figures  will  reveal  several  significant 
facn.  Though  the  size  of  the  crop  was  immensely  greater  each  year  of  the  second 
period  than  in  the  first,  the  price  in  the  latter  period  never  fell  so  low  as  in  the 
forner,  while  the  average  prices  in  the  second  period  were  much  higher  than  in  the 
first  These  are  New  York  prices  ; and,  as  it  cost  less  for  the  planter  to  get  his 
cott  >n  to  New  York  in  the  second  period,  the  farm  price  has  been  thereby  increased 
still  further.  Cotton,  therefore,  commands  a better  price  to-day  than  when  we  had 
sim  lar  conditions  under  free  coinage. 

Fi  rmer  friends  of  mine  in  Minnesota  have  told  me  that  before  the  war  they  have 
hau  ed  wheat  50  miles  to  the  market  with  an  ox  team,  occupying  days  in  each  trip, 
and  got  45  cents  a bushel  for  it  in  wild-cat  money,  which  was  in  danger  of  being 
wor  hless  when  they  got  home.  Yet  in  those  days  the  mint  was  open  to  the  “free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.”  [Applause.] 

A id  so  I might  go  on.  if  there  were  time,  showing  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  patron- 
izinj:  pretensions  of  these  gentlemen. 

T lere  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  free  coinage  of  silver  could  possibly  affect 
pric  rs,  and  that  is  by  lessening  the  value  of  the  dollar.  This  could  be  accomplished 
in  exactly  the  same  way  by  calling  half-dollars  dollars.  (If  a man  will  feel  any 
bett  ;r  over  it.  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  now  from  doing  his  computing  in  half- 
doll irs.)  This  would  plainly  not  benefit  anyone,  because  it  would  affect  the  prices 
of  t lings  that  farmers  and  others  have  to  buy,  as  well  as  the  priees  of  what  they 
hav<  to  sell. 

W “ have  already  seen  that  free  coinage  of  silverwould  put  the  workingmen  of  this 
coui  try  at  a great  disadvantage.  And  farmers  have  learned  in  the  last  three  years, 
if  n(  t before,  that  they  cannot  sell  if  the  workingmen  cannot  buy.  So  that  farmers 
as  well  as  workingmen  owe  it  to  themselves  to  sustain  the  protective  system  and  to 
opp(  se  free  coinage  of  silver,  [Applause,] 

The  Interest  of  Men  Who  Are  in  Debt. 

lut,”  says  someone,  “ would  not  this  cheaper  dollar  be  of  advantage  to  men  who 
are  i n debt  ? ” 

Probably  every  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  know^s  from  experience  what  it 
mea  is  to  be  in  debt.  It  is  quite  probable  that  most  of  us  know  exactly  whatit  means 
to  St ‘uggle  on  for  years  and  then  lose  valuable  property  in  consequence  of  debts. 
Evei  y one  of  us  has  no  doubt  often  wished  that  we  never  had  borrowed  a dollar  or 
bou{  ht  a thing  that  we  could  no*  pay  spot  cash  for.  But  when  one  can  buy  to-day. 


on  the  faith  that  men  have  in  him,  something  that  he  believes  will  surely  be  much 
more  valuable  in  the  future  (say  faim  lands  in  Minnesota  or  real  estate  in  the  Twin 
Cities  or  Duluth),  he  is  apt  to  yield  to  the  temptation,  and  buy  more  than  he  should. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  why  so  many  men  are  in  debt  in  this  great  and  growing 
country.  Most  of  us  have  discounted  the  future.  What  is  the  manly  thing  to  do 
under  these  circumstances?  Shall  we  try  to  defraud  the  men  who  trusted  us,  if  we 
can  devise  some  way  to  do  it  lawfully  ? The  instinct  of  honesty  in  every  man’s  soul 
shouts  back  the  answer,  No. 

But  someone  may  ask,  “ Have  not  the  burdens  of  debt  been  made  greater  by  legis- 
lation?” The  answer  is  most  emphatically.  No.  The  treatment  of  debtors  has 
grown  constantly  kinder,  especially  in  the  last  half  century.  In  days  gone  by  the 
debtor  became  the  slave  to  the  creditor.  The  State  stepped  in  later  and  said  that 
slavery  of  that  kind  should  end,  and  as  a substitute  it  put  the  debtor  in  prison.  But 
in  no  part  of  this  country  can  anyone  now  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  unless  the  goods 
were  obtained  by  fraud.  (In  this  case  the  man  is  being  punished  for  committing  the 
fraud,  not  for  being  unable  to  pay  his  debts.).  Some  States  are  now  so  lenient  to 
debtors  as  to  almost  make  the  law  itself  a temptation  to  repudiate  one’s  just  obliga- 
tions. The  property  exempt  from  execution  is  so  large  as  to  enable  a person  to 
retain  quite  a snug  estate  and  yet  snap  his  fingers  at  his  creditors.  This  fact  is  well 
known  to  almost  every  one,  yet  it  is  not  always  thought  of  in  this  connection. 

The  So-Called  “Appreciation  of  Gold.*’ 

“ Well,”  some  one  says,  “ but  hasn’t  there  been  an  appreciation  of  gold,  due  to  the 
legislation  of  1873?”  This  is  the  favorite  claim  with  free  silverites,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably the  statement  which  more  than  any  other  has  given  their  cause  the  recognition 
which  it  has  received  among  men  who  intend  to  be  absolutely  just  in  all  things. 
Let  us  examine  this  claim,  therefore,  fairly  and  squarely. 

There  are  three  phases  of  it ; 

1.  That  the  act  of  1873  was  passed  without  due  discussion,  and  that  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  done  “surreptitiously” — that  it  was 
dropped  out  of  the  bill  during  its  passage  through  Congress.  The  utter  falsehood  of 
this  allegation  I have  already  shown.  The  act  of  1873,  let  me  repeat,  never  contained 
a provision  for  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  this  fact  and  the  reasons 
for  it  were  fully  pointed  out.  I am  glad  to  note  that  no  man  in  either  House,  so  far 
as  I can  learn,  has  in  this  debate  allowed  himself  to  refer  to  this  story.  It  is  repudi- 
ated by  every  one  who  has  ever  really  investigated  the  matter. 

2.  That  silver  has  been  “demonetized,”  driven  out  of  use  as  money.  This  state- 
ment sometimes  takes  the  form  of  “ Half  our  money  was  struck  down,  and  this 
doubled  the  purchasing  power  of  the  other  half.” 

It  seems  strange,  sir,  that  men  will  believe  a story  that  is  refuted  by  daily 
observation. 

The  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  never  was  suspended  ; and  the  reports  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  show  that  more  silver  was  coined  into  dimes  alone  in  the  five 
years  from  1873  to  1878  than  had  been  coined  into  standard  dollars  in  ^7// the  years  of 
our  history  before  1873.  The  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  was  r esumed  in  i8j8^ 
and  has  continued  from  that  day  to  this.  Moreover,  every  one  of  those  dollars  (over 
400,000,000  of  them)  is  full  legal  precisely  as  they  would  be  if  we  had  free 

coinage f unless  the  debtor  voluntarily  waives  his  right  to  pay  in  that  form  of  money. 
So  this  phase  of  the  free  silverites’  story  has  no  substantial  foundation,  and  has 
been  dropped  by  all  those  whose  statements  are  entitled  to  respect. 

3.  The  third  phase  of  the  statement  is  the  only  one  that  is  really  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  “ Has  there  not  been  an  appreciation  of  gold,  and  is  not  this  the 
cause  of  the  recent  fall  in  prices?” 

Even  if  the  answer  were  yes,  that  would  signify  nothing  for  the  advocates  of  free 
silver,  for  as  I have  already  shown  there  was  a much  greater  fall  in  prices,  from 
1809  to  1849,  when  we  had  the  “free  and  unlimited  coinage  ” of  silver.  So-called 
“ bimetallism  ” was  impotent  to  affect  the  matter  then,  and  would  be  now.  But  what 
is  the  whole  truth  in  this  matter? 

Briefly  stated,  it  is  this  ; The  price  of  each  commodity  depends  upon  conditions 
peculiar  to  itself^  subject  very  slightly  to  modification  by  the  price  of  some  closely 
allied  product.  For  example,  the  price  of  oats  depends  primarily  and  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  oats,  and  the  cost  of  raising  them.  But  the 
demand  for  oats  may  be  influenced  somewhat  by  a very  large  or  a very  small  crop 
of  corn. 

Anyone  who  will  take  an  extended  table  of  prices,  showing  the  prices  of  many 
articles  for  a long  period,  month  by  month  or  even  year  by  year,  will  discover  the 
truth  of  what  I have  said.  The  charts  used  by  me  here  this  afternoon,  though  limited 
both  in  number  of  articles  and  extent  of  time,  illustrate  what  I mean.  A glance  at 
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the  n will  show  that  the  lines  indicating  the  prices  of  different  articles  cross  and 
recioss  each  other,  showing  that  there  was  no  common  influence  governing  them  all. 
exc  jpt  the  one  pointed  out  by  me,  namely,  that  in  times  of  war  average  prices  go  up 
while  in  peace  the  general  tendency  is  down. 

Now  to  the  question.  Since  some  things  have  fallen  in  prices,  while  others  have 
jusi  about  held  their  own,  and  others,  including  the  great  one  of  all  (labor)  have 
adv  meed,  it  cannot  be  truthfully  claimed  as  a general  proposition  that  there  has  been 
an  j ppreciation  in  gold.  Speaking  of  things  whose  prices  have  fallen,  it  may  be 
pro  ler  (though  somewhat  confusing)  to  say  that  money  has  risen.  But  it  is  absolute 
erro'lo  say  that  such  apparent  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  the  cause  of  the  fall  in 
prices.  It  is  simply  the  result.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  eminent 
Ger  nan  economist  Dr.  Helferich  (quoted  as  high  authority  by  Soetbeer),  who  says  : 

In  :arlier  times,  when  there  was  no  other  medium  of  exchange  than  Uat  which  was  also  the  measure  of 
valui , when  insecurity  of  property  and  scanty  development  of  trade  prevented  the  use  of  credit,  then 
chan  res  in  the  pnly  existing  medium  of  exchange,  a medium  which  stood  by  itself  because  no  other 
coini  lodity  was  in  uniyersal  demand,  necessarily  exercised  a great  effect  on  prices.  The  situation  is 
■ different  at  the  present.  * * » The  greater  the  range  of  commercial  transactions,  the  less 

IS  th(  inliuence  exercised  in  the  movement  of  prices  by  gold  as  a medium  of  exchange,  and  the  more 
indei  endent  IS  the  movement  of  prices.  » * * The  prices  of  commodities  are  fixed  only  by  causes 

eigener  Wertbestimmung)  and  gold  is  called  cheap  or  dear  according 

the  value  of  money  are. of  changes  in  th^e 


What  Would  Creditors  Naturally  Do? 

Tl  ere  are  some  men  now  struggling  with  debt  who  have  felt  themselves  tempted 
to  SI  pport  the  free  coinage  of  silver  just  because  it  would  debase  our  currency  or 
as  tl  ey  say,  would  give  us  a cheaper  dollar  and  enable  those  who  are  in  debt  to  pay 
mor  ; easily.  In  answer  to  the  chidings  of  conscience  they  have  said  : “ The  dollar 
has  >een  raised  in  value  by  legislation,  now  let  it  be  lowered  for  a while  in  the  same 
way  If  the  first  part  of  their  statement  were  true  there  would  be  both  justice  and 
reas  in  in  their  demand  ; but  as  the  premises  are  false  the  conclusion  is  unwarranted. 
The  e IS  only  one  vyay  for  an  honest  man  to  do,  and  that  is,  exactly  as  he  agreed  to 

do.  His  moral  obligation  is  discharged  only  when  he  returns  the  kind  of  money 
that  he  borrowed.  ■' 

Bi^if  there  is  any  debtor  who  fancies  that  the  election  of  a free-silver  President 
and  v^ongress  would  be  of  advantage  to  him,  let  him  not  be  deceived. 

Tl  e men  chosen  this  fall  will  not  take  their  seats  until  the  4th  of  March  next,  four 
monihs  afterward.  Unless  convened  in  extra  session,  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  will 
not  issemble  until  nine  months  later  still. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  advocates  of  free  silver  sweep  everything  before  them, 
capt  iring  the  Presidency  and  the  House,  and  continuing  to  control  the  Senate’ 
What  would  be  the  natural  thing  to  expect?  What  would  you  do  if  some  one  owed 
you  and  you  were  not  protected  by  a gold  clause  in  the  contract?  You  would 
dem  ind  what  was  coming  to  you.  Every  man  having  an  obligation  coming  due 
wou  d,  in  self-defense,  demand  all  that  might  be  coming  to  him  while  he  could  still  get 
paid  in  money  of  full  value.  Debtors  would  be  compelled  to  pay  up  at  once  or  give 
new  and  better  security,  with  a promise  to  pay  in  money  of  the  present  standard. 
On  tie  maturing  of  their  obligation  they  would  certainly  have  to  pay  an  enormous 
pren  ium  for  the  kind  of  money  required.  They  would  not  escape  making  payment  in 
mom  t of  the  present  standard,  and  would  have  to  take  their  chances  of  getting  enough 
mori  for  their  products  to  enable  them  to  make  the  payment  without  actual  loss. 
1 hei  certainly  would  not  gain  anything,  and  would  take  all  the  risk  of  losing— losing 
not  { nly  the  premium  which  they  would  surely  have  to  pay,  but  depending  upon  the 
forb'  arance  of  their  creditors  not  to  lose  all  they  possess. 

Ar  d what  is  the  probability  of  the  creditor  being  able  and  willing  to  grant  con- 
cessiins?  Depositors  in  banks  would  withdraw  their  deposits.  This  would  compel 
the  1 anks  to  call  in  their  loans.  The  four  months  between  election  and  inaugura- 
tion  would  be  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  business  houses  now  giving  employment  to 
mull  ans  of  people.  Gaunt  ruin  would  stalk  through  the  land,  visiting  every  city 
eyer  r village,  every  neighborhood,  carrying  down  to  destruction  the  bravest  and 
best  3f  the  captains  of  industry.  Panic,  unreasoning  panic,  would  seize  the  people. 
We  1 now  what  even  the  possibility  of  going  to  the  silver  basis  did  in  1803  • who  can 
corn]  ute  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  the  absolute  certainty  of’  its  early 
arnv  al . I he  financial  storm  that  swept  over  this  country  in  1893  would  be  a gentle 
z«ph  rr  compared  with  the  cyclone  which  would  then  overtake  us. 

Cr  iditors,  as  a rule,  would  therefore  be  unable,  no  matter  how  well  disposed  to 
gran  concessions  to  those  who  were  owing  them.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  those 
who  ire  in  debt  would  be  swept  away.  We  who  are  in  debt,  sir,  are  the  ones  most 

vital  y interested  in  the  defeat,  the  overwhelming  defeat,  of  every  proposal  for  the 
free  oinage  of  silver.  ^ i-  r 
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Quality  of  Money  More  Important  than  Quantity. 

The  plan  of  the  free  silverites,  as  all  experience  shows,  would  subtract  from  our 
volume  of  money  a very  large  and  exceedingly  valuable  part  of  it.  It  would  dimin- 
ish our  money  by  the  amount  of  our  gold  and  its  representatives,  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate,  $600,000,000.  Its  disappearance  would  be  immediate.  What  could  we  get 
in  its  place?  Our  mints  can  not  coin  more  than  40,000,000  silver  dollars  annually. 
But  we  coined  in  1894  about  $80,000,000  of  gold  alone.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a cent- 
ury our  gold  coinage  has  averaged  over  $40,000,000  a year.  At  this  rate,  even  if  our 
mints  were  enlarged  so  as  to  coin  the  entire  product  of  our  mines,  it  would  take  us 
years  to  catch  up  to  our  present  volume  of  money,  without  allowing  anything  for 
growth.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  consider,  sir,  would  not  this  strike  any  reason- 
able man  as  a foolish  waste  of  t^  me  and  energy  ? , j u V 11  • 

Moreover,  sir,  we  would  have  poorer  money.  The  silver  money  would  be  bulkier 
and  less  convenient  than  what  we  have  now.  And  it  would  lack  in  stability.  And, 
while  “ money  makes  the  mare  go,"  we  should  not  forget,  sir,  that  it  must  be  stable 
money.  [Laughter.]  Silver  has  become  so  abundant  that  its  value  can  not  be 
depended  on,  as  we  have  seen  especially  from  1890  to  1895. 

So  we  would  have  less  money  and  poorer  money.  And  I now  propose  to  show  that 

the  loss  in  quality  would  be  the  greater  evil. 


An  Illustration  and  the  Inference  From  It. 


When  I was  a small  boy  I saw  something  that  I shall  never  forget.  It  was  at  a 
circus.  The  clowns  and  some  other  employees  arranged  themselves  in  a circle.  Let 
US  say  that  there  were  twenty  of  them  in  all.  Number  i said  to  number  2,  1 

owe  you  two  dollars  ; I'll  pay  up  as  soon  as  I can.”  Number  2 made  this  statement 
to  number  3,  number  3 to  number 4,  and  so  on  around  the  circle,  number  20  saying  it 
to  number  i.  Number  i shoved  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  with  a look  of 
pleased  surprise  pulled  out  a dollar.  Turning  to  number  2,  he  said/  I di^dn  t know 
that  I had  that  dollar  ; hcre^s  so  much  on  account.”  Number  2 took  the  dollar,  and 
with  similar  language  passed  it  on  to  number  3*  ^.nd  so  it  went  around  the  ring. 
Number  20  passed  it  to  number  i,  who  received  it  with  a smileand  started  to  put  it  into 
his  pocket,  but  instead  he  turned  to  number  2 and  said,  “ I didn  t expect  to  be  able 
to  pay  you  the  balance  so  soon,  but  here  it  is.”  And  so  it  went  around  tne  ring, 
finally  came  back  to  number  r.  who  with  asatisfied  smile  putit  into  his  pocket. 

To  the  little  boy  who  looked  as  I did  thirty-odd  years  ago,  this  was  simply  the 
tunny  work  of  clowns,  to  be  laughed  at  and  forgotten.  It  was  not  forgotten,  how- 
ever; and  to  the  min  older  grown  and  charged  with  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
affairs  of  a great  nation,  it  illustrates  the  profoundest  truth  in  finance.  VVhat  is  that 
truth  ? It  is  this:  [//tt/fr  proper  conditions,  the  working  power  of  each  dollar  is  beyond  all 


human  computation.  . ^ » 

I was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  this  afternoon  a man  so  prominent  as  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  McMillin]  speak  as  if  money  paid  for  taxes  was  lost  to  circu- 
lation  1 have  often  heard  men  speak  as  if  they  thought  that  there  must  be  as  many 
dollars  in  existence  as  there  are  dollars’  worth  of  business  to  be  transacted.  What 
would  a farmer  say  to  an  agent  for  bushel  baskets  whoshould  attempt  to  convince 
him  that  he  needed  as  many  baskets  as  he  expected  to  raise  bushels  of  crop?  The 
farmer  would  feel  that  his  intelligence  had  been  insulted,  and  justly  so.  He  knows 
that  he  can  use  the  same  basket  over  and  over  again,  and  the  quantity  measured  in 
a given  time  will  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  the  one  handling  it  works.  And 
then,  if  properly  used,  it  is  ready  to  do  as  much  more. 

So’with  the  yardstick,  the  pound  weight,  and  the  dollar;  each  can  do  an  almost 
infinite  amount  of  work  if  properly  used.  What  are  the  conditions  of  higheej. 
efficiency  in  money — under  what  conditions  can  a given  amount  of  money  do  the 
most  work  ? Let  us  examine  our  illustration. 

The  dollar  in  the  circus  ring  did  the  work  of  forty  dollars  in  five  minutes,  and  was 
just  as  capable  of  accomplishing  as  much  more  in  the  succeeding  five  minutes.  Why 
was  this?  Simply  because 

Now  let  us  examine  the  matter  a little  more  closely.  did  it  move  so  ? Why 

was  each  one  so  prompt  to  pass  the  dollar  on  ? Because  he  felt  good;  that  is,  he  felt 
honest  He  feltthat  when  he  owed  money  and  had  it  in  his  pocketthe  only  proper 
thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  pay  up.  Moreover,  each  had  confidence  in  the  other.  There 
was  a feeling  of  respect  and  good  will  among  the  men  m that  ring.  This  is  one  of 
the  conditions  under  which  money  does  its  work  most  effectively. 

What  is  the  other  condition?  Why  was  each  man  willing  to  the  dollar  in 

payment  of  what  was  coming  to  him  ? Because  he  knew  that  it  was  z.good  dollar.  He 
knew  that  whenever  he  wanted  to  use  it,  whether  it  might  be  that  day  or  not  for  ten 
years,  it  would  be  just  as  good  as  when  he  accepted  it. 
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i^uppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  each  of  the  men  had  a dollar  in  his  pocket,  but 
tl  at  they  distrusted  each  ether,  each  fearing  that  if  he  let  go  of  the  dollar  that  he  had 
li  j might  not  soon  get  another,  although  money  was  due  him;  and  suppose  that  each 
w as  afraid  to  accept  the  money  of  the  other,  fearing  that  it  might  not  be  good  when 
h : wanted  to  use  it;  that  it  would  depreciate  on  bis  hands — what  would  be  the  result  ? 
V hy,  of  coufse,  each  would  keep  in  his  pocket  what  money  he  had,  and  each  would 
Continue  to  owe  the  other;  that  is,  the  money  would  accomplish  nothing. 

In  other  words,  sir,  with  good  money  and  mutual  trust  one  dollar  did  the  work  of 
f(  rty,  while  with  questionable  money  and  distrust  twenty  dollars  could  accomplish 
n )thing.  In  other  words,  sir,  the  quality  of  money  is  immensely  more  important  than  its 
q\  antity. 

And,  sir,  a set  of  men  who  make  it  part  of  their  plan  to  malign  human  nature  and 
tl  en  offer  us  a debased  currency  would  not  only  deprive  us  of  part  of  the  money  that 
w;  now  have,  but  they  would  paralyze  the  working  power  of  what  remained.  [Ap- 
plause.] They  are  not  only  morally  wrong,  but  financially  unwise.  They  and  their 
p<  dicy  are  alike  condemned.  They  offer  poor  money  and  distrust ; we  offer  abundant 
money  of  the  best  quality  and  well-founded  confidence.  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to 
w lich  the  American  people  will  approve?  [Applause.] 

To  employ  a figure  of  speech,  we  contend  that  our  body  politic  needs  in  its  circula- 
ti  »n  both  kinds  of  corpuscles,  and  that  it  needs  them  both  all  of  the  time.  The  best  that 
is  promised  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  is  that  their  plan  will  furnish  them 
al  lernately  ; one  at  a time,  first  one  and  then  the  other.  That  is,  sir,  they  offer  us  a 
sc  rt  of  chills-and-fever  system,  which  would  produce  distress  in  life  and  would  result 
in  early  death  to  business  enterprise.  Our  plan  secures  to  our  circulation  all  the 
el  ;ments  needed  for  the  health  of  the  body,  including  both  kinds  of  corpuscles,  all 
of  the  time,  and  in  the  proportions  demanded  by  the  most  vigorous  life.  And  behind 
th  is  good  financial  blood',  to  prevent  its  stagnation,  to  propel  it  in  life-giving  circula- 
tion, even  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  we  place  the  great  heart,  confidence — confi- 
dence in  our  financial  system  and  in  each  other,  confidence  in  our  system5based  on 
aj  proved  experience,  confidence  in  each  other  based  on  the  knowledge  that,  after  all, 
m :n  would  rather  do  right  than  wrong.  [Applause.] 

The  Duty  of  the  Hour, 

[ am  profoundly  grateful  to  the  committee  for  its  undivided  and  long-continued 
at  ention.  Encouraged  by  your  kindness,  I have  gone  far  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
or  ginal  plan. 

\ndnow,  in  conclusion,  I desire  to  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the 
ntcessity  for  plain  speech.  There  is  a kind  of  shrewdness,  allied  to  cunning,  which 
se  asible  and  right-minded  people  have  neither  sympathy  with  nor  respect  for.  It  in- 
sp  ires  in  them  only  distrust  and  aversion.  “What  will  Congress  do?”  is  being 
as  ied  all  over  this  country  and  even  beyond  its  confines.  It  is  our  manifest  duty  to 
th  j people  and  to  ourselves,  to  answer  that  question  so  plainly  that  no  one  need  mis- 
ui  derstand  our  meaning. 

stripped  of  all  the  sophistries  by  which  many  good  men  have  been  misled  into 
su  pporting  it,  this  project  of  “ free  and  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  on  private  ac- 
co  ant  ” is  simply  a bold  and  reckless  attempt  to  promote  a private  interest  at  the 
ex  pense  of  the  financial  peace  and  business  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large.  Let 
us  show  by  our  vote  that  we  fully  understand  this  and  as  heartily  condemn  it.  Let 
th  j majority  against  it  be  so  overwhelming  as  to  show  that  we  will  not  yield  to  it  or 
CO  npromise  with  it. 

\nd  then  [turning  to  the  Republican  side]  next  summer,  in  our  national  conven- 
ti(  n assembled,  let  us  speak  the  word  of  truth  so  clearly  as  to  show  that  our  great 
party,  born  of  noble  purposes  and  glorified  by  great  names  and  mighty  achieve- 
m :nts,  is  worthy  now  as  in  the  past  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  country  so  dear  to  us 
al  , [Long-continued  applause.^ 
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